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BIGNONIA RADICANS---TRUMPET CREEPER 


IGHLY ornamental and a vigorous 
climber is the Trumpet Creeper 


or Trumpet Honeysuckle whose strik- 





ing scarlet or orange flowers attract 
instant attention and adorn any land- 
scape. The hardiest species herewith 
illustrated may be grown as far north 
as Massachusetts. It is particularly 
adapted for covering walls and rocks, 
as it climbs with aerial rootlets and 
clings firmly to its supports. 

Hardy vines are handled in great 
variety at the Painesville Nurseries— 
the best and most useful, including 
Akebia, Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Ce- 
lastrus, Dioscorea, Eucnymus, Hedera, 
Lonicera, Lycium, Periploea, Tecoma, 
Wistaria, Clematis. 

Also a full line of deciduous shrubs, 
hardy roses, hedge and screens, hardy 
perennial plants, herbaceous peonies, 
bulbs and tubers. 

A complete list of fruit and orna- 
mental trees, small fruits and leading 














nuts. 
Fifty-five years’ experience. 1200 
acres. 44 greenhouses. No trouble 
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OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: Roses, H. P. Moss, Ramblers, Climbers, etc.; Peaches, Pears 
Plums, Cherries, Ornamentals in Carlots; Weeping Mulberries, Elm, Ash, Clematis, Ampelopsis 
Peonies, Hydrangeas, Bush and Tree Perennial Plants. 





— to price list of wants. 


Painesville 


Nurseries’ Ihe Storrs & Harrison Co. °°"Giio 


SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses ry Orchardists 
Evergreens oO Gardeners 
Clematis And 

| Herbaceous Yd Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 























FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
FOREST TREES 


BY THE MILLION 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
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J. HEINS’ SONS 


HALSTENBEK, NEAR HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Write for Trade List and Forest Planter’s : 
Guide, to our American Agent 
OTTO HEINECKEN 


Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Place NEW YORK CITY 
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We have every facility for grow- 
ing evergreens from seed—plus 
the finest natural location that we 
know of in the United States, 
plus over 50 years’ practical knowl- 
edge of how to do it best. We 
are now growing millions of them 
for nurserymen’s and dealers’ trade, lining 
out, etc., and you will find 


Hill’s Evergreens 


the best investment you can make—if you 
are looking toward permanent results and 
satisfied customers, as well as the first cost 
of the trees. We go to a great deal of 
trouble and expense gathering and sowing 
our seed, but we think it’s worth it all to 
know that the little trees are true to name, 
and healthy and vigorous. Our customers, 
too, have found that it’s worth the cost to 
know that they’re getting reliable trees 
when they buy here. If you want the best 
evergreens you can get for your 
trade let us tell you more about 


those of “ Hill Quality.” 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists 
D. HILL, President Box 402, DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





































Want Lists 


Are invited from our regular cus- 
tomers and those who ought to be. 
We have a good stock in general 
assortment for delivery this fall and 
next spring. 


We sell only to nurserymen and 
we do not compete with our cus- 
tomers. 

Stick a pin in that. 

It is worth remembering. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
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ness announcements. 


American Fruits Monthly Guide 


Rate for Announsements in this Depart’ | 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


ARKANSAS 
J.L. MURRAY, RASPBERRY MAN,G (RFIELD 
ARK.— Five hundred Thousand Kaspberry plants. 
Fifty varieties. Nothing cheap buat the PRICE 


INDIANA 


J. K. HENBY & SON, GREENFIELD—We 
offer a complete assortment of General Nur- 
sery stock; expect to have over three million 
Catalpa Speciosa pure. 

MARYLAND 

J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great wariety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
greens, too. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CoO., BALTI- 
WORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
claliies as announced elsewhere in this issue. 

MICHIGAN 


I. K. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
tirowers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 


Iwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, | 


shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries enst, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hvdrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit - 
limes. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y, CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barclay Street. 


Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
arade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vin ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSIS NT WITH 
QUALITY. 


OHIO 
STORRS & HARRISON ©O., PAINESVILLE 
Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


| Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; 


it protects and fosters legitimate enter- 


prise. 


What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly Independent 
a medium Is the more It appeals to the 
business man who uses It for his busi- 


for Purchasers: 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

WHITING NURSERY CO., YANKTON, 5. 
DAK.—Hardy, clean general Nursery stock. 
Retail and wholesale. Forest seedlings, Cut- 
tings and Large shade trees. Send for prices. 


TEXAS 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO., WAXAHA- 
CHIE—Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Ornma- 
mentals. Exceptionally fine stock. 
quote you prices. Correspondence solicited. 


VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
BELGIUM 


Cc. KERKVOORDE, WETTEREN—Trained 
Fruit Trees in sorts, Roses, Rhododendronsa, 
and full line Nursery Stocks for the Trade. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y, City, Sole 
“merican Agents, 


FRANCE 


BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—fFruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade Hst free. 


LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 

GERMANY 
J. HEINS’ SONS, HALSTENBEK, GER- 


MANY—Millions of Fruit Stocks on hand. 
Shipments: 200,000,000 trees annually. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
grade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Illustrated catalogue free. 

KEEFSENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Barclay St. 


THF EAST END NURSERIES CO., BOSKOOP, | 


| HOLLAND.—Growers and exporters of high grade 
rose trees; all classes: any quantity: fine quality. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


“As the result of our advertisement in 
American Frults we are so busy with >rdere 
and correspondence that we have no time te 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement In its present form.” 





AN OPPORTUNITY 
Readers who appreciate thie magazine may 


oer om Cs Sate Oe wy | We feel we need a commercial paper coming’ 


| sostng a ie on number 

|** American Frutts’’ will be sent to any 

dress in ~ part ef the world on application 

to the publésher. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY Bldg., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


It Means Much 


It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
cove. 





ad- to our office and we.know nothing better; 





SEEDLINGS, ETc... me 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Frait 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Asele — | 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 
KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIBS, SPARTA— 
a petees on tem ee trees, shrubs 
seedlings. atalpa Speciosa er Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. . 
NEBRASKA 
G. L. WELCH & CO., FREMONT—Big 1 
of Rox Elder, Ash, and’Elm Seedlinge "With 
make low prices now. ° 





CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 

WwW. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cher trees, 
one and two year. General line A other 
atock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES-— 
Cheer trees a specialty; ome and two years 


SMALL FRUITS 
OHIO ‘ 
WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
— Grape-vines. Small Fruits @ Spe- 
alty. 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—BEvery- 
thing im small fruit plants. Ask for price 
Mest. Large stock and great variety. 


PEACH BUDS 


| 

| TENNESSEE 
GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., GREEN- 
BRIER—Peach buds, twenty-five leading 
commercial varieties. Ask for list. 





: SUpPLies 


ALLEN-BAILEY TAG CO., INC., CALBE- 
|DONIA, NEW YORK. Wood labels of all 
kinds for nurserymen and florists. Stakes, 
| poles, shipping tage and tage for every pur- 
pose. Write for samples and prices. 
| BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
| All kimds ef labels for au ms use. 
| Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 

DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
|use. Samples and prices upon application. 


“Enclosed .find our check for $1.50 In pay- 
| ment for ‘American Frults’ the coming year. 


M. J. Wragg, Manager 
Wragg Nursery Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


than yours.” 








ARE YOU POSTED? 
It Is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can yeu 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every monthf Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—ang 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year } 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


Trawsonw Baormens & D. Davuvusan’s NuRSERIES yes > 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors save best 


WRITE DIRBCT TO US 


Orleans, Franee 

















American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN. 
Officere—President, Henry B. Chase, Chase, 
Ala.; Vice-President, E. S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Treasurer, Peter Youngers, Geneva, 
Neb. 
Gasquee 


Committee—John H. Dayton, Paines- 
ville, 0.; Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., J. B. 
Pilkington, Portiand, Ore.; 


Henry B. Chase, 
Chase, Ala.; Ex-offieio: John Hali, Ex-officio. 
Secretary, Rochester, N. 
COMMITTEES 
rrangements—Thos. I. Iigenfritz, Monroe, Mich., 
Jobn Hall, Sec bea Rechester, N. Y. 
me—C. Burr, Manchester. Conn. 
Eahibite. Albert F. Meehan, Dresher Pa. 
Membership— Will B. Munson, Chairman, Denison, 
ane. McDonald, Orenco. Ore.. Pacific Coast 


States, Geo. A. Marshall. Arlington, Nebr., Mid- 
dle be ~ wae States, Harry D. Simpson, Vincen- 
nes, Ind.. Central States, Pan Cc, Lindley, 
Pomona, N. C., Southeastern States, Albert F 
Meehan. Dresher, Pa., Eastern States, Chas. H. 
Breck. 6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, New Kng- 
land States. 
slation East of Mississippi River— Wm. 
Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 
Leaytotien West of Mississippi River—leter 
oungers, Geneva, Nebraska 
Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 


Co-Operation with Entomologists—L. A. 
mans, Augusta, Ga. 
Root Gell—E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 
Treansportation—Charies Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 
ae and Trade Opportunities—W. G. Camp- 
t. Joseph, Mo. 


Berck- 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Amertean Nurserymen’s Protective A et 
tien—President, Henry B. Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa. Meets annually in June. 
American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association—President, H. W. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, Il. Meets annually in June. 
ssociation of Oklahoma 
dent, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla.; 
tary, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla. 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. C.. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, 
Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 
Nurserymen’s Association—}resi- 
dent, T. E. Burroughs, Deep River; Secre- 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 





Nurserymen—Pres!- 
Secre- 


California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, W. V. Coolidge, Pasadena; Secretary, 
H. W. Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. 

Cenradian Association Nurserymen—President, 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., Cc FP 
Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
.nton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 

ivy-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
ent, Theo. Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 

Montaua Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Calmettes, Helena, Mont. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
Pre:ident, John R. Barnes, Yalesville, Conn.; 
Secretary, Charles Adams, Springfield, Mass. 

New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Edward S. Osborne; Rochester, 


N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ohio Nurserymen'’s Association—President- 
w. Scarff, New Carlisle; Secretary, 


B. ‘Coie, Painesville, O. 
Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, C. F. Breithaupt, Rich: 
land, Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. 
Topneson, Tacoma. 
Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 


President, John Vallance, Oakland, Cal.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
President, Abner Hoopes, West Chester, 


Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 


a. 
Southern Nurserymen’s Assoviation—Pres!- 
dent, J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex.; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. I. Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 


ent, Charles Pennington, Rutherford, 
Tenn.; Secretary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President, 
John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- 
er, J. M. Ramsey, Austin. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary. 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, W. S. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan.; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, 
Kan. Meets in December at Kansas City. 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

American Association for Advancement of 
Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Civic Association—RK. B. Watrous, 
Washington, 

American Pomological Seciety—Prof. E. R. 
ane 3333 20th St. N. Y., Washington, 
» Cc. 


American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling S. DeForest, Rochester, we 

American Rose Society—Benjamin ‘Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
del, Cleveland, O. 

British Horticultural Trades 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, 
land. 

Apple Advertisers of America—U. Grant Bord- 
er, Baltimore, Md. 

Canadian Horticultural 
Luck, Montreal 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—Nat C. 
Frame, Martinsdurg, Va. 

International Apple Shippers’ 
R. Phillips, Rochester, N. 

Missinsippi Valley Apple Growers‘ Society— 
James Handly, Quincy, III. 

Missourt Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
1206 Castleman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—lFreeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Association—J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma 
loy, Rochester, N. Y 


Association— 
Notts, Eng- 


Association — Julius 


Association— 


Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, §S. w., England. 

Peninsula Horticultural Society — Wesley 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Railway Gardening Axsociation—J. S. Butter- 


field, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C 

Seciety of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 


_ Union Heorticole Professionnelle Internation- 


ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 
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T. S. HUBBARD CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
The following in large 


ing all the old and new varieties. 


supply: 
Concord Brighton 
Niagara Eaton 
Werden Diamond 
Delaware Pocklin 
Meore’s Early Woodruff Red 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Fay White Grape 
Cherr Red Dutch 
Versailles White Dutch 
Victoria North Star 


Also a fine steck of the President Wilder currant 


GOOSEBERRIES 


A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


BLACKBERRIES 


An unusually large stock ef root cutting plants of our own 


growing 


Send fer our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


Green Mountain 
Agawam 

Salem 

Lutie 

Campbell’s Early 


Black Champion 
Black Naples 
Lee’s Prolific 
Moore’s Ruby 








| Orleans, France 











French Fruit Stocks 


MAHALEB, MYROBOLAN, MAZZARD, 
QUINCE, APPLE, PEAR 1 Year Transp. 
MARIANA Cuttings 
Large Stock of Norway Maples 


Schwedleri Maple & to 8 feet, Cornus Elegans 


RIVERS PURPLE BEECH, 1 to 3 feet, grafted 
VIBURNUM PLICATUM, 1 1-2 to 2 feet 
EVERGREENS SEEDLINGS AND 

TRANSPLANTS 
HEMLOCKS 10 to 12 ins., 


General Assortment of Hardy Shrubs 
ALTHAEA, SPIREAS, HYDRANGEA, 


PRIVETS, WEIGELA, etc., All sizes 
HERBACEOUS PAEONIES, LOW PRICES 


MANETTI AND GRIFFERAIE CUTTINGS, 
BRIARS, POLYANTHA, RUGOSA SEEDLINGS 
ROSES, MOSS, HYBR. PERP. 
TEAS AND HYBRID. TEAS 


WRITE FOR ENGLISH TRADE LIST 
Desfosse-Thuillier Fils & Co. i 


From 4 to 12 ft. 


2 to 3 feet 


Transp’d 


DEUTZIA, 








CLIMBERS 


No Agents 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Nurseries, Arboriculture or Commercial 
Horticuiture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles 
on these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nurs- 
ery or Horticultural asseciations. We also shall be pleased to 
reproduce photoxcraphs relating to these topics, Nursery Scenes, 
Cold Stornge Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Piants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
ench month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Rates upon appli- 
eation, 

‘AMERICAN FRUITS” 
cotumnpa, 
therein rey resented, 
that every advertisement represents a reliable concern. 
«.urt confidential information to the contrary. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent relinble concerns, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the Lnited States for $1.59 a year; to Canada or abroad 
for $8200 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal or ex- 
press money order is used. 


points with pride to its advertising 
Not all those in the nursery and allied trades are 
but the leading ones are and we believe 
We 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 








AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE ---September, 1914 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Nursery and Planting Trade. As hon- 
ext, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of mod- 
ern business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and ef each of tts 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” 
ix not the official journal ef any organization. It therefore 
makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untramme}led ta tts 
ubsolutely independent position and is the only publication of 1] 
the kind. 

SF This Magazine is the only Nursery Trade Journal which 
has no connection whatever with a particular Nursery. Abse- 
lutely unbiased. 

Though it happens that its place af publication is ta the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National ta ite char- 
acier -nd International in its circulation, 

Its hews and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent, 

It represents, as its name implies, the Fruits of American ia- 
dustry in ene of the greatest callings—Commercial Herticul- 
ture in all its phases of Nursery Steck, Orchard and Landscape 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Pianting and Distribution. 








12|-123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Leading Articles In This Issue 


Possible Effects of European War............ 
Judgment In Welch-Montana Case 
Southern Association Nurserymen 
Texas Nurserymen’s Association. . 
International Apple Shippers Meeting . 
West Virginia Orcharding 
Argentine Market for Nursery Products 
How to Establish Pecan Orchard. . 
American Pomological Society Meeting 
Magnificent California Country Club 
Walnut Possibilities In California 

One Acre Minnesota Orchards 
Ornamentals Growers’ Outing.... ... 
New Jersey Growers Prosperous... 
Lieutenant Lloyd C. Stark 

Apple Prospects In Southwest 

On Nut Improvement. . 

United States Fruit Production .. 
Native Plants a Specialty........ 
The Great Congdon Orchards 
American Association Conditions 
Secretary Hall Continues as Secretary 
Referendum on A. A. N. Meeting Date 
Compensation Law and Nurserymen. 
Ornamentals In United States 


} John S. Kerr. 


_ Wm. Pitkin 
. Henry Hicks 


INDEX ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Nut Journal. 
American Agent Wanted 
Atlantic Nursery Ce 
Barbier & Co 


Y; 
Campbell, J.P......... .... 
Commercial Nursery Co 
Conard & Jones Co ..... 
Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co. 
Desfosse-Thuillier File & Co. 
Detriche, Sr., Charies....... 











Budding Scene—Oregon 





Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore. 
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Possible Effects of the European War 


An indication of what the European war 
may do if importations here are thereby 


iseriously affected is shown by the following 


figures from the annual report of the Federal 
Horticultural Board: 

The total importations of nursery stock 
during the year ending June 30, 1913, is 
given as follows: Fruit trees, 3,905,705; 
fruit tree stocks, 17,365,377; Grape vines, 
162,280; bush fruits, 201,660; Roses, 2,180,- 
601;Rose stocks, 4,117,765; forest and orna- 
mental deciduous trees, 1,549,085; orna- 


moental deciduous shrubs, 3,195,966; coni- 


ferous trees other than Pines, 1,526,113; 


Pines, 241,708; evergreen trees, 461,135; 
-evergreen shrubs, 1,138,281; field-grown fior- 


ists’ stock, 1,011,336; stocks, cuttings or 
seedlings, 7,297,845; tree seeds, 15,040; Avo- 
ca seeds 12,817. 

Imports from France 


’ Fruit trees, 3,699,184; fruit tree stocks, 


16,432,464; Grape vines, 164,457; bush fruits, 
7,620; Roses, 200,283; Rose stocks, 978,266; 


‘forest and ornamental deciduous trees, 930,- 


281; ornamental deciduous shrubs, 2,530,272; 
coniferous trees other than Jines, 550,222; 
Pines, 45,770; evergreen trees, 255,982; ever- 
green shrubs, 241,124; fiield grown florists’ 
Stock, 289,648; stocks, cuttings or seedlings, 


Holland 
Fruit trees, 101,832; fruit tree stocks, 535,- 


.025; bush fruits, 22,247; Roses, 1,632,252; 


Rose stocks, 165,557; forest and ornamental 
deciduous trees, 317,525; ornamental decid- 
uous shrubs, 394,726; coniferous trees other 
than Pines, 287,060; Pines, 16,200; evergreen 
trees, 90,845; evergreen shrubs, 594,521; 
field grown florists’ stock, 184,859; stocks, 
cuttings or seedlings, 932,295. 


Belgium 
Fruit trees, 292; Roses, 25,196; Rose 


“stocks, 230; forest and ornamental decidu- 


eus trees, 16,582; ornamental deciduous 


. shrubs, 109,690; coniferous trees other than 


Pines, 62,956; Pines, 48;. evergreen trees, 


, 85,815; evergreen shrubs, 243,403; field 
florists’ stock, 131,264;. stocks, cuttings or 
, seedlings, 29,451. as 

England 


Fruit trees, 5171; fruit tree stocks, 219,- 
206; Grape vines, 1293; bush fruits, 81,765; 
Roses, 48,507; Rose stocks, 2,043,846; forest 


and ornamental deciduous trees, 35, 765; or- 
“namental deciduous shrubs, 38,600; conifer- 


ous trees other than Pines, 15,219; Pines, 
15,495; evergreen trees, 7,999; evergreen 
shrubs, 36,113; field grown florists’ stock, 
21,346; stocks, cuttings, or seedlings, 7,849. 
Germany 

Fruit trees, 73,050;. fruit tree stocks, 57,- 
244; bush fruits, 2097; Roses, 52,736; Rose 
stocks, 20,600; forest and ornamental decid- 
ous trees, 119,610; ornamental deciduous 
‘shrubs, 85,383; coniferous trees other than 
Pines, 160,900; evergreen 
trees, 14,120; evergreen shrubs, 10,743; field- 
grown florists’ stock, 1,340; stocks, cuttings 
or seedlings, 297,950; tree seeds, 7,020. 

Denmark 

sends, among other 


Denmark things, 


“Roses, 106,455; Cuba, stocks, cuttings or 
‘seedlings, 1,000,550. 


Imports from Ireland 
were noticeable in fruit tree stocks, Roses 
and Rose stocks, while from Scotland came 
large quantities of fruit tree stocks, bush 
fruits, Rose stocks and forest and orna- 
mental deciduous trees, with a scattering of 


* ornamental deciduous shrubs and. conifer- 


ous trees other than Pines. 


Complications for Exporting 

The gravity of complications arising from 
the general European war is demonstrated 
particularly in the conditions surrounding 
exports. With most of the ships flying for- 
eign flags and subject to blockade or cap- 
ture, the possibility of exports from the 
United States this season is small indeed. 
The following telegram was sent to senators 
and representatives from Oregon in Wash- 
ington by the Northwestern Fruit Exchange: 


The interests of Northwestern apple and 
pear growers as well as those of every fruit 
grower in United States are vitally involved 
in proposal to admit foreign vessels to 
American Registry. Exports of fresh apples 
from United States averaged for last three 
years approximately two and a half million 
barrels annually, including boxes figured at 
three to barrel. All but insignificant propor- 
tion of this tonnage has been transported in 
foreign bottoms, principally British and 
German. With transportation available 
probably over three million barrels includ- 
ing boxes will find market in Europe this 
season; without it this surplus will be 
thrown back on domestic markets with re- 
sults probably disastrous. We urge fullest 
protection for this important export. 


Orchard and Nursery Visits 

The Hampton County Improvement 
League, Massachusetts, has been conducting 
excursions by automobile to the J. H. Hale 
peach and apple orchards in South Glas- 
tenbury, Ct., and to the Barnes Bros., nur- 
sery and extensive orchards in Yalesville, 
Ct. J. H. Hale assisted in conducting the 
party through his orchard. Although the 
Hale orchards are bearing only 20 per cent 
of a peach crop this year, they were looking 
fine on August 13. Barnes Bros. have one 
of the largest nursery storage plants in 
New England and one of the largest nur- 
series. This firm does not confine its ef- 
orts to the raising of nursery stock alone. 
It has several large apple and peach orch- 
ards which are in profitable bearing. One 
of the paech orchards promise a good crop 
this year. John R. Barnes is ex-president 
of the Connecticut Pomological Society. 


Ornamental Growers’ Outing 
Members of the Ornamental Growers’ As- 


sociation enjoyed their annual outing in 
New England last month. Starting from 
the Hotel Bellevue in Boston an all-day au- 
tomobile trip was taken through Farming- 
ham, Bedford, Lexington and Concord, 
where nurseries were visited. At Lexing- 
ton they were the guests of the Breck-Rob- 
inson company at the Russell House. In 
the afternoon they visited the Framingham 
Nurseries, the New England Nurseries and 
the Bay State Nurseries. R. C. Berckmans, 
Augusta, Ga., is president and Charles J. 
Maloy of Rochester, secretary. Among the 
New England members are W. H. Wyman 
of the Bay State nurseries, A. E. Robinson 
of the Breck-Robinson nurseries, Harlan P. 
Kelsey of the Salem nurseries and John 
Kirkegaard of the New England nurseries. 


Advertising Men Conier 

In an editorial in its issue of August 15, 
Printers’ Ink said: 

If the various advertisers, trade paper 
publishers and others are right in the opin- 
ions they have expressed to Printers’ Ink in 
regard to the effect of the European war on 
American business conditions, the American 
advertiser has the opportunity of a lifetime 
before him. The forced withdrawal of for- 
eign manufacturers from the American field 
.n consequence of their mills and factories 
veang closed, adds a demand worth hun- 
dreds of dollars a year to the home market 
which our manufacturers must supply. Sim- 
ilarly with the foreign market outside o 
turope; practically all European manufac- 
turers must abandon it for months and per- 
haps years. Much of the business will seek 
us and a vast deal more may be had for the 
asking. This can hardly mean anything else 
but prosperity at home, an ever growing 
home market, even without taking into ac- 
count the bumper prices the bumper wheat 
crop will bring. 

lt is not to be wondered at that the meer- 
ing of twenty-five or more advertising agents 
in New York last week should have regard- 
ed the immediate situation with compara- 
tive equanimity and looked ahead to the big- 
ger opportunities opening up for advertisers 
and advertising interests, sincerely regret- 
ting, of course, the blow to their clients in 
the import business who may be out of the 
running for many months, but seeing their 
places taken by many more new American 
accounts, now on the ground, waiting to be 
picked up at the first signs of the expected 
boom. 

There will be considerable readjustment 
in some important industries occasioned by 
the temporary loss of part of the European 
market and a slowness on the part of other 


industries to take advantage of the new- 


openings abroad. But the curtailment of im- 
ports to the United States is just like hand- 
ing over to our manufacturers more than a 
billion dollars’ worth of business a year. 
And the foreign trade Europe has kicked in- 
to our lap must amount to two or three 
times as much more. It is a pity that it has 
had to come through blood and tears, 
through a breakdown of the Old World civi- 
lization, and we know that in the long run 
we shall have to shoulder our share of the 
cost, but whatever the reason, or whatever 
the remote future, the trade is coming to us 
now, and it must be taken care of. 


Thinks Apricot a Panacea 

I. E. Levi, Monta Vista, Cal., grows apri- 
cots weighing three to the pound. He says: 

Prominent physicians from San Francisco, 
Oakland and the east who have visited my 
ranch have eaten liberally of my apricots 
have said that the apricot was the most 
healthy of all fruits. 


For those suffering from indigestion as 
a result of insufficient acid in the stomach, 
the acid of the apricot supplies it, and with 
those who have indigestion as a result of 
too much acid, the sugar of the apricot neu- 
tralizes the acid, therefore as far as indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia goes the apricot gets 
this affliction “going and coming”’. 

Santa Clara valley has 600,000 apricot 
trees bearing and it is estimated that 100,- 
000 more have been planted during the past 
year. 
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Argentina Market for Nursery Products 


There is a market in Argentina for nurs- 
ery products of various kinds, says a con- 
sular report. While the northern part of 
the country possesses vast forest wealth, 
the “pampa” region was up to recent years 
almost devoid of trees. Many trees have 
been planted by stock raisers to afford shel- 
ter to cattle, and large “estancieros” have 
surrounded their country places with at- 
tractive groves. This has been done at 
great cost of money and labor. The trees 
most common in this region are the Eu- 
calyptus, which has the disadvantage of al- 
lowing no undergrowth, and the so-called 
“paraiso” or paradise tree, whose leaves 
resist the locust. 

Young trees, about two years old, can be 
imported here and do very well. The soil 
is rich, and a nurseryman familiar with con- 
ditions here and in Europe states that trees, 
when once well started, thrive faster here. 
Frequent droughts and hot sun make it 
difficult at times to start young plants. As 
labor is expensive, young trees imported in 
cuantities from Europe can, under favor- 
able conditions, compete in price with those 
grown here. It appears that this has been 
done to a considerable extent by nursery- 
men at Buenos Aires. Nurserymen here 
do not, as a rule, import those plants which 
can be started well here. There are a num- 
ber of nurserymen and gardeners at Ros- 
ario. One nurseryman has an establish- 
ment about 25 miles from the city in which 
he grafts some 40,000 plants a year. An- 
other operates on about the same scale. 
The remainder are small concerns. 

The principal demand for imported nur- 
sery products is for Camellias, Azaleas, 
Araucaria excelsa, Abies, Lilies of the Val- 
ley, and Lilacs. In addition specialties of 
all kinds find a good market. There is no 
demand at Rosario for small fruit trees. 
Summers are too hot here and small fruit 
is raised largely in the vicinity of Buenos 
Aires. During the last few years vines have 
not done well here either. The best mar- 





ket for vines is, of course, Mendoza, the 
great wine region. 

Live plants are imported chiefly from 
France and Germany, also from Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and countries bordering 
Argentina. Very few live plants are im- 
ported from the United States, although 
now that plants can be brought from New 
York to Buenos Aires in 25 days there is no 
cbstacle to importation, provided American 
nurserymen can compete in price. Bulbs 
are imported from Holland. Seeds (not in- 
cluding Alfalfa, Flax, Wheat, and Corn) 
amounting to 4,850,000 pounds were import- 
ed into all Argentina in 1912, chiefly from 
Italy, Germany and France. Imports of 
seeds from the United States amounted to 
about 190,000 pounds in 1912. Nurserymen 
at Rosario import most of their seeds from 
France. French seeds are cheap and do 
very well here, it is said. 

Live plants and seeds are free of duty. 
Nurserymen here import plants and seeds 
directly. 


At the recent meeting of the Texas Hor- 
ticultural Society, E. W. Kirkpatrick of Mc- 
Kinney, discussed “Nut Trees for the 
Home,” putting pecans above all others 
and placing the native black walnut sec- 
ond. An acre of pecans he asserted, was 
as valuable in their yield as ten acres in 
cotton or corn or any other staple farm crop 
known. In addition, the trees enrich the 
soil by depositing humus and plant food 
and by preventing soil erosion. The wal- 
nut is very valuable as timber. 





The Bureau of Agriculture at Manila has 
received budwood of 40 varieties of avocado 
pear from Florida. These are being plant- 
ed at the experiment station at Lamao for 
general introduction. Budwood for a thorn- 
less lime has also been received. The Gov- 
ernment has also introduced the Cayenne 
pineapple from Hawaii, and the fruit now 
being obtained from the 2-year-old plants is 
pronounced equal to or better than that 
grown in Hawaii. 


Opens Office In Buenos Ayres 

For the first time in the history of the 
Northwestern fruit industry, the South 
\merican marketes are being canvassed by 
the personal representative of an agency 
representing the Northwestern growers. 
George C. Gaede, attached to the New York 
Office of the Northwestern Fruit Exchange 
of Portland, sailed from New York on May 
30 for Buenos Ayres, and is still in South 
America, where he is meeting with most en- 
couraging success. Deals involving over 
30,000 boxes of Northwestern apples have 
been closed, with other deals pending. 

The most important feature of the whole 
business is that for the first time North- 
western fruit growers will get the full bene- 
fit of the sales in these markets. Buenos 
Ayres and Rio are both notoriously high- 
prices markets, and for years, New York 
and London middlemen have monopolized 
this trade, buying at the cheapest possible 
prices from growers in the Northwest, and 
turning the deals at a very handsome profit 
for themselves. While this is perfectly legi- 
timate business, the Exchange regards this 
business in exactly the same light it does 
the European business; namely, that the 
straightest lines between producers and con 
sumers, consistent with practical methods, 
promise maximum results for producers and 
the best service and protection for consum- 
ers. 

In both Rio and Buenos Ayres, boxgd ap- 
ples have in the past been selling as high 
as $16 per box gold, while the same fruit 
has netted the growers only ordinary prices. 
This condition is not conducive to the good 
of either the consumer or the Northwestern 
farmer, and members of the Exchange are 
therefore congratulating themselves on the 
opening of these valuable markets that have 
been closed to them, except indirectly here- 


otfore. 


TREE PEONIES IN NURSERIES OF SEITARO ARAI, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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American Pomological Society’s Next Meeting | 


In the last Bulletin of the American Pom- 
ological Society, Secretary E. R. Lake, 
Washington, D. C., makes the following an- 
nouncement: 

The Next Meeting 

By vote of the Executive Committee the 
next biennial session of the American Pom 
ological Society will be held in Berkeley, 
California, September 1, 2, 3, 1915. 

Several suggestions have been offered as 
to itinerary. 

1. It is proposed to arrange for special 
cars from Boston, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other points by way of the south- 
ern route to San Diego, Los Angeles, Fres- 
no, San Francisco, Berkeley, and breaking 
up at the close of the sessions. 

2. To go via the Canal taking steamer 
at New Orleans landing at San Diego, thence 
to San Francisco by rail as above. 

3. To take a special train from the east 
over the Northern Pacific or Union Pacific 
stopping off at the horticultural centers in 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon and entering California via the 
Shasta route and terminating as in sugges- 
tions one and two. A round-trip fare of 
sixty-two dollars from Chicago is now offer- 
ed. Other round-trip rates are being soli- 
cited via railroads and boats. 

The problems of the Secretary would be 
greatly simplified if those members who 
contemplate attending this meeting would 
express their respective preference as the 
route er routes. Let us hear from you be- 
fore September if possible. 

The Society for Horticultural Science has 
voted to meet at the same place August 30, 
31, 1915. 

acific Coast Nurserymen have 
pressed themselves as in favor of holding 
their 1915 meeting at the same time. 

The California pomologists promise to 
make this occasion a distinctly pomological- 
horticultural event. Those who know Cali- 
fornians must realize what this means. 

Effort is being made to crystalize into a 
week or ten days at that time a full consid- 
eration of the essentials of “The Status of 
American Pomology” in particular. 

The program Committee consisting of the 
Vice-Presidents and the officers of this So- 
ciety (A.P.S.) will fully appreciate sugges- 
tions from the members as to topics and 
speakers for the occasion. It is the earnest 
desire of President Goodman and the other 
officers of the Society that this meeting 
mark a distinct epoch in American Pomol- 
ogy. The environment, the occasion, the 
subject and the attendance will all tend to 
make it a most notable pomological event. 

Please do not hesitate. Let us have your 
suggestions at an early date. What will 
you do to help make this meeting a success 
such as typifies the western spirit? 


also ex- 


Field for Investment 

, There is an untouched field for investment 
that will bring undying honor to some per- 
son or persons in the establishment of a 
fund for the endowment of a national home 
for the horticultural industry of America, 
using this word in its broadest aspect. 

Why not have a home for an American 
Horticultural Society with its coordinate 
branches—pomology, floriculture, olericul- 
ture, and landscaping—as in England, 
France and other countries? 


Branded Apples a Forward Step 

Reginald H. Parsons, owner of the Hill- 
crest Orchards in the Rogue River Valley, 
and president of the Northwestern Fruit Ex- 
change, one of the most prominent apple 
men in the Northwest, feels that the branda- 
ed apple under community arrangement to 
be the logical solution of marketing of 
standard grades. A trade name, well estab- 
lished in the minds of consumers and deal- 
ers, fixes a personality which carries weight 
of honesty. 

Mr. Parsons says, “It has always seemed 
to me that the “Skookum” Brand is merely 
a logical stepforward in putting before the 
consuming public or civilized world a defi- 
nitely marked and packed product, bearing 
a standard for excellency in every particu- 
lar, and by the use of different varieties de- 
rive the benefit of great publicity n the part 
of the producer and a longer consuming 
period by the buying public. We growers 
in the Association fully believe in the ad- 
vantages of discarding individual or inde- 
pendent brands and having a single brand 
of the Association, for the reason that in 
this way competition of a multifarious num- 
ber of individual brands is done away with 
to a considerable extent, and by having a 
greater quantity and greater varieties of 
fruit, the brand can receive a wider distri- 
bution.” 


Lieutenant Lloyd C. Stark 

A despatch to the St. Louis Republic from 
Washington, July 31, stated: 

“A technical objection by Minority Lead- 
er Mann prevented the passage in the House 
today of a bill to restore to the United 
States Navy Lloyd C. Stark, scion of a weal- 
thy Missouri family, and now vice-president 
and general manager of the Stark Broth- 
ers’ Nurseries of Louisiana, Mo. 

“Speaker Clark, who has known Stark 
since childhood, left the make a 
personal appeal in the young man’s behalf. 
He pointed out that the United States need- 
ed such men as Stark in the navy and that 
the young officer was willing to make a 
great personal sacrifice to return to the 
service of his country, which had given him 
a technical training. 

“Stark was graduated from Annapolis as 
a midshipman in 1908. Several years ago, 
when he had attained the rank of ensign, he 
resigned because the ill health of his father 
and the death of his uncle, the late State 


chair to 


Senator Eugene Stark, forced him to take 
over the management of the business at 
Louisiana. 


“Recently the affairs of the concern were 
so arranged as to permit Stark to return to 
his calling. Speaker Clark, in the House, 
and Senator Stone, in the Senate, introduc- 
ed bills to reinstate him as a Lieutenant of 
junior grade, which rank he would have ae- 
quired had he remained in the navy. 

“Stark is one of the best marksmen in the 
world. He was a member of the interna- 
tional rifle team and while in charge of a 
gun crew on one of the battleships made a 
record that never has been surpassed. The 
report of the committee which approved the 
bill said he never was rated worse than 
‘very good’ in examination, and in 
seventy-five instances received a rating of 
excellent. 

“He is a 
hood, and, 
has shown 
judgment 
conducting a big enterprise. 

“The bill to reinstate him 
unanimous-consent calendar, 


any 


fine specimen of physical man- 
as Speaker Clark pointed out, 
his mental fitness and business 
by taking over and successfully 


the 
was de 


was on 
and 


feated by the single objection of Representa- 
tive Mann who said he would be pleased to 
have Mr. Stark restored to the navy, but 
believed a general law should be introduc- 
ed to take care of all such cases. 

“Speaker Clark, determined his 
young constituent shall not be kept out of 
the navy, will bring up the bill again and 


who is 


force a roll call. A _ straightout issue be- 
tween Speaker and the minority leader 
probably will result in a victory for the 
former.” 


Apple Prospects In Southwest 

The following is the report on apples by 
the committees of the Texas Horticultural 
Society: 

Interest in growing apples in Texas is 
increasing very substantially and sanely. 
We Texans frequently go at things with a 
‘ush. From 1900 to 1901 we had a wave 
of peach enthusiasm. Every man who 
could raise the money or the credit, plant- 
ed a peach orchard regardless of his abil- 
ity to properly handle it. Before that South 
Texas experienced a similar rush on pears, 
and more recently on citrus fruits. 

Very naturally in all these enterprises, 
by many, little thought or provision hnd 
been given for carrying out the details of 
planting and maintainance, for a term of 
years until fruit bearing, and to meet the 
rebuffs of adverse seasons, which may nat- 
urally be expected and which may have 
been overcome. As a matter of course the 
novices have fallen out by the way, and are 
condemning these lines of fruit growing as 
failures, while those of better judgment who 
were more practical, have gone steadily for- 
ward and are receiving the legitimate and 

'undant fruits of their investment. 

'n the case of apple growing it is differ- 
ent. Men in the various apple sections of 
the Southwest have gone into the enterprise 
as a rule, with good judgment, with some 
exceptions of course. We have in the South- 
west some important apple growing sec- 
tions, some of them worthy of especial note. 
Missouri, Kansas, .Northern Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, we are accustomed to look upon 
as our great apple growing sections, and 
that estimate is very proper. Southern Ok- 
lahoma, north and Northeast Texas, follow 
as offering good locations for apple orch- 
ards, also the crosstimber belts from Red 
River on the north through the counties of 
Cook. Montague, Wise, Jack, Palo Pinto, 
*arker, Erath, Comanche and sections ad- 
joining, where certain soils and conditions 
prevail, are showing profitable results in 
enple growing. 

Most remarkable and rather surprising 
developments have arisen in the elevated 

t’ons of West Texas and New Mexico. 
The elevation and the good soils of much 
of this large territory are producing fine re- 
nits in apple growing. From the Texas and 
Pecific Railroad north to the north line of 
Texas is very favorable. In fact this seems 
‘oe be a continuation of the noted Colorado 
and Utah fruit belts. The crops of these 
weetern sections are now being reckoned 
with as important in the supply and quality 
in the apple market. 

In the Red River apple belt this year 
there is a good crop of apples and they 
ere bringing good prices. 

Jefferson Thomas, president and general 
~manager of the Thomas Advertising Service, 
Jacksonville, Fla., writes Printers’ Ink under 
date of August 6 as follows regarding the at- 
titude of the Florida Citrus Exchange in the 
face of the European wars: 

“I have just returned from Tampa bring- 
ine with me the authority from the Florida 
Citrus Exchange to spend twice as much on 
its advertising campaign for the coming sea- 
son as in any preceding year. 

“This, I think, reflects the confidence of 
Florida’s greatest industry in business con- 
ditions generally. A very definite expres- 
sion of this confidence was made in a full- 
page ad inserted by the exchange early this 
week in the leading daily newspapers of its 
territory.” 
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Magnificent Country Club for California 


for of the most magnificent 
club buildings in the world, to be 
the cofmmanding bluffs above 
Portuguese Bend, the harbor of 
San Pedro, the port Angeles, Cal., 
by a group of big business men headed by 
Krank A. Vanderlip of the National City 
Bank of New York city, carry unusual 
landscape architects and nur- 
grow or handle ornamental 

Tentative drawings of the 
new clubhouse, prepared by Howard Shaw 
ot Chicago and Myron Hunt of Ange- 
les, have already been submitted to the syn 
dicate composed of Mr. Vanderlip and fifty 
among others, 


Plans one 
country 
erected on 
west of 


of Los 


an 
to 
serymen who 
nursery stock. 


interest 


Los 


or more associates, including, 
Harry P. Davidson, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
James Stillman, Benjamin Strong, presi- 
New York; Frank Trumbull, chairman of 
New York; Frank TArumbull, chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road; Charles V. Rich, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, and W. H. Kiernan of 
Los Angeles. Frederick Law Olmsted of 
Boston will lay out the grounds. 

In addition to the country club other plans 

are in course of preparation looking to the 
development of the entire Los Palos Verdes 
ranch of 16,000 acres, upon which the club- 
house will erected, including the loca- 
and construction of three model vil- 
and the establishment of the coun- 
fashionable exclusive 
This property, 
been made the 
physical and horticultural investi- 
gations by the owners, includes practically 
the entire coastline from Redondo Beach to 
the city of San Pedro, fourteen miles in 
length. From the bluffs bounding the Pac- 
fic shore, the land rises gently to a height 
of several hundred feet, affording an equal- 
ly splendid view from every point on the 
property. Magnificent boulevards will tra- 
verse it from end to end, joining to the 
coast line boulevards of what persons who 
have seen the property declare to be the 
most picturesque scenery on the entire 
ocean front of California. 

Working under the direction of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, landscape architect, who is 
in charge of the laying out of the ranch 
property, the Los Angeles engineering firm 
of Kiebig & Koebig has just completed on 
the former Bixby holding the 
sive survey ever made on five-foot 
lines. The engineers in question have plat- 
ted every foot of the ranch and map- 
ped it on the scale of an inch to fee, 
with every variation of five feet in alti- 
tude above sea level indicated. The result- 
ing map is twenty-one feet long and seven- 
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teen feet wide. 


The Commercial Nursery Company 


Winchester, Tenn. 
OFFER 
PEACH and APPLE 


In all leading varieties 


(Heavy on Peach) 
And a FINE LOT OF PLUM 


Are prepared to fill orders in carload lots 
Write Us 


Already the syndicate has established 
nurseries on the property where more than 
100,000 infant trees of countless variety are 
now being cared for by horticulturists, while 
thousands of others are being set out week- 
ly. To requirements of the gen 
eral landscape scheme, which is to be work 


Mr. Olmsted, it 


meet the 


ed out in detail by is esti 
mated that 500,000 trees and shrubs 
be needed, not counting the stock 


set out for the beautification of the individ 


will 
to be 


ual estates. 


The (ireat ‘Congdon Orchard 


Nurserymen who attended the Portland 
convention of the American Association of 
Nurserymen last year and visited the Yaki- 
ma valley in Washington, will be especially 
interested in the following from the Coun 
try Gentleman: 

206 miles of tree rows, with 35,700 ap- 


ple and pear trees, 20 feet apart, makes up 
the Congdon Orchards, said to be the largest 
in Washington and the largest under irri- 
gation in the United States. They contain 
386 acres and are the property of Chester A. 
Congdon, a Minnesota attorney. The Cong- 


don Orchards are a million dollar proposi- 
tion. It is estimated that in a few years 
they will produce 400 carloads of selected 
fruit. Figure 630 boxes to a car, get the net 
profit for any year on each box, take the 
tctal as 8% of the va'ue and the result is 
the commercial value of the orchards. The 
real value is more than that, however. This 
is an experimental farm, a nursery, and a 


ecuntry estate. One tract contains two trees 
each of 150 kinds of fruits and nuts. There 
ere 2,400 shade and ornamental trees each, 
lining five miles and a half of driveways. 
Aside from the two old family orchards that 
were on the tract when Mr. Congdon bought 
it the oldest trees are seven years, most ol 
them three years old. Fifteen carloads of 
fruit were harvested in 1912. In 1918, 600,- 
000 apples and pears will be handled daily 
during the picking season. The Congdon 
land is located in the center of Wide Hollow 
Valley, near North Yakima, in the Yakima 
Valley. 

the 
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600,000 trees were distributed by 
forestry commission 


Over 
New Hampshire 
spring planting on waste and cut over 
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of the department will be over 
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With fall planting the annual output 
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United States Production 
Nuts and Fruits—1909 





RE .a4. x brs babe noe neaee $83,831,492 
Peaches and nectarines... ...27,781,078 
0 ee eer 
IR RR ee 17,913,926 
DT Aedes. cekecngeedkeawee 17,566,464 
Plums and prunes ........... 10,299,495 
WS Ain die di onl 6 oui waliaat 7,910,600 
ea ied ia ne i el coats a 7,231,160 
Raspberries and loganberries. 5,132,277 
Blackberries and dewberries.. 3,909,831 
RN ns os dbo hed dees 2,993,738 
ES ee ee 2,884, 119 
Walnuts (English) .......... 2,297,336 
I Ge lo aera wei aera so wile 2,060,610 
Nuts and Fruits—Leading States 
Apples: Bushels 
New York ...... $13,343,000 25,409,324 
Michigan ....... 5,969,000 12,332,296 
Peaches and nec- 
tarines: 
California ...... $ 4,573,775 9,267,118 
ee 2,182,613 2,555,499 
Grapes: 
California ...... $10,847,000—1,979,687,000 
New York ..... 3,962,000 253,006,000 


4. Strawberries: 
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S. 


New York 
California 
Oranges: 
California 
Florida .. 


prunes: 
California 
Oregon 
Pears: 
California 
New York 
Cherries: 
California 
Pennsylvar 


Plums and 


lia 


9. Raspberries and 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


loganberries: 
New York ...... $1 
Michigan ....... 
Blackberries and 
dew berries: 
Missouri ......+. x 
New Jersey ..... 
Lemons: 
California ....... $2 
Apricots: 
California ...... $ 2 
Washington ..... 
Walnuts: 
California .$ 2 
Pomelos: 
ee $ 1 


California 


2,951.5 
.304,987 


,187,410 
,149,475 


0D 





660,963 
418,2 


18 


951,624 
909,975 


.168,062 


695,019 


456,283 


313,480 


2,976,571 


2,768,921 


17,280 


2,247,193 


.907,816 


143,180 


14,436,000 
4,852,967 


Bushels 
9,318,000 
1,748,000 


1,928,000 
1,343,000 


501,000 
475,000 


Quarts 
14,751,940 
8,381,943 


2,756,221 


4,066,823 
10,789 
Pounds 
21,432,000 
Boxes 
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Placed on 3-4 inch stand pipes, 


WHEN 


feet apart about 22 to the acre), 
distribute perfectly 
each, postpaid, or 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTOR 
and W 


only to each applicant at this price. 


requiring 


.00 per dozen, O. B. 





7 feet high, 
these sprinklers, 
form of fine 


J. P. CAMPBELL, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
REFERENCES— Bradstreet, Dun's or Any Bank in Jacksonville. 


YOU CAN GET RAIN 


and evenly an _ h of water in the 
Jacksonville. 
OFFER- Sand us money order for $1.80, 
will mail you a sample sprinkler and our booklet, a IRRIGATION.” 
Offer expires October 1, 19 


AND 


Taty/ Bountiful Crops 


» Beautiful Grounds 


vA Are always Assured by Using 


Campbell Automatic 
Irrigation Sprinklers 


WHY LOSE YOUR CROPS OR LET YOUR GROUNDS BURN UP, 
WHEN YOU WANT IT AND LIKE 
YOU WANT IT, BY USING THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


attached to an underground pipe system, 
with only 20 pounds pressure 
rain in four hours, 


No. 80 Union Terminal Bldg. 


Price $3.00 


mentioning this publication, 
One sprinkler 


and 47 
will 
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How to Establish and Maintain a Pecan Orchard 


PROF. G. H. BLACKMON, A. & M. College of Texas 


the beginner in pecan culture, is “How 

can I best establish and maintain a 
pecan orchard?” This question to meet all 
conditions can only be answered in a gen- 
eral way. The variation in soil and climate 
is so great in Texas, that it is impossible 
to lay down any set of rules for planting 
and caring for a pecan orchard, that will 
hold absolutely good all over the state. In 
some parts the methods will differ widely 
from those followed in others, still we 
should remember that one must study the 
local conditions in order to answer this 
question successfully. 

There are several ways of establishing 
a pecan orchard. At first it was the cus- 
tom to plant the nuts and grow the trees 
where they were to stand, depending on 
the trees to reproduce the characteristics 
of the parent tree, and the nut planted. 
These were seedlings orchards. It was lat- 
er proven that this method of establishing 
an orchard was not practical, due largely 
te two factors: First, it took the trees too 
long in most cases to come into bearing 
and—Second, when they did bear, the nuts 
were not up to the standard of those plant- 
ed. The result has been that a great many 
of these old seedling orchards have been 
worked over to varieties of known worth. 
When pecans began to attract the attention 
ot the horticulturists all over the country, 
and large plantings were being made, the 
demand became greater each year, until 
we have the nursery men over the state 
propagating large numbers of these trees 
each year. Now we find that one of the 
most common, as well as one of the best 
ways of starting an orchard, is to buy the 
budded and grafted trees from nurseries 
and transplant them where they are to 
stand. 

Anyone desiring to start a pecan orchard 
should first determine the kind of soil on 
which the trees are to grow. The pecan will 
succeed and do well on a great many soils 
but we find it doing best on the rich alluvial 
soils of our river bottoms. The distance 
apart to plant the trees will depend on the 
kind of soil on which the orchard is to be 
planted. On the rich alluvial soils it will 
be necessary to set the trees 70 feet apart, 
in order to give them plenty of room, while 
on some of the uplands 40 feet will be far 
enough. 

After the orchard site has been located 
the soil should be put in first class condi- 
tion. This is best done by beginning in the 
spring of the year, if the soil is poor upland 
and needs additional organic matter, as 
well as an addition of plant foods. 


Oe OF the first questions confronting 


During the year previous to planting the 
trees grow some crop that is not too hard 
on the soil, and if possible it would be bet- 
ter to grow some leguminous crop and turn 
all or at least a part of it under. This will 
add organic matter to the soil and at the 
same time, increase the nitrogen content of 
the soil. In the fall plow the land good and 
deep and let it lie for some time, then run 
a spike-tooth harrow once over the land 
and get it in good condition preparatory to 
planting. Then lay off the ground for the 
trees and dig the holes. 

There are two general methods of laying 
out the orchard, these are the square and 
the hexagonal method. The latter is pre- 
fixed since it is possible to get all the trees 
equal distance apart, thereby getting more 
trees to the same amount of ground than 
by the square method. In laying out an 
orchard by the square method, all that is 
necessary is to run a plow each way over 
the land, running the furrows as far apart 
as it is desired to plant the trees. The 
trees are planted at the intersection of the 
plowed furrows. This is one of the easiest 
methods of laying out an orchard, but it 
is not the best to be used, on account of the 
objection given above and also the fact that 
it is not possible to cultivate the orchard, 
laid out by the square method, as many 
directions as the hexagonal. 

The hexagonal method, (so named from 
the fact that any six trees taken as a unit 
make a hexagon with one tree in the cen- 
ter, the same distance from each of the six 
other trees) requires a little more skill in 
laying out the ground than the square. 
First find out how far apart it will be neces 
sary to lay off the wide rows in order to 
get the trees the desired distance apart. 
Then the cross furrows are run just half 
as far apart as the trees will stand, that is, 
say the trees stand fifty feet each way, the 
cross furrows are laid off 25 ft. apart. The 
distance apart to lay off the wide rows is 
determined by taking the distance of the 
trees, squaring it, and squaring half this 
distance and extracting the square root. 
Example, 

X2— Y2 = square of Z — Distance apart 
of the wide rows. 

If X — 50 ft. and Y = 25 ft., we have 

2500 —625—square of 1875— 43.3 ft. 
distance apart of wide rows. 

This is the distance necessary to lay off 
the wide rows. In digging the holes start 


at the base line on one side and dig a hole 
at every other intersecting furrow along 
the furrow of the wide row, on the second 
row dig a hole on the intersecting furrow 





Ready for Fall 1914 and Spring 1915 
In Leading Standard Varieties 


PEACH APPLE 

PEAR QUINCE 

1 yr. and 2 yr. WILDER CURRANTS 

BLACKBERRIES FROM ROOT 
CUTTINGS 

CUTHBERT RASPBERRIES 


1 yr. and 2 yr. RHUBARB 
6-8 in. and 8-10 in CAROLINA 


POPLARS 
LARGE SPECIMAN SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS ROSES 
SHADE TREE VINES 


A complete line grown to please particular people. 


PENNSYLVANIA NURSERY COMPANY 


Girard, Erie County, Pa. 


that was skipped, the third, dig on the same 
furrows that the first holes were dug. Keep 
this up all through the field. The diagram 
shows how the land for the hexagonal 
method can be laid out. Very often, short 
lived fruit trees are used as fillers in a 
pecan orchard, these are removed by the 
time the pecan trees are large enough to 
demand all of the ground. 

A very simple way to lay out the land 
for this method is to establish the base 
line and then take a line as long as the 
distance between the trees, and describe an 
are, from each of the places on the base 
line where trees will stand, and where these 
ares intersect will be the place to dig the 
hole. To lay off the third row, use the sec- 
ond as the base line. This method is es- 
pecially good on a small acreage. Still an- 
other way is to use a triangle with the sides 
the length of the distance between the trees. 
Such an arrangement is bulky and often 
unhandy. 


Personal 


E. J. Shaylor of Auburndale, Mass., has 
sold his entire collection of peonies to T. C. 
Thurlow’s Sons, Inc., of West Newbury, 
M&ass. Mr. Shaylor has procured the finest 
of the recent introductions by Dessert, Le- 
moine and the other growers of France, 
Felix & Dykhuis of Holland, Kelway of Eng- 
land, and others. Two years ago he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society for his efforts in 
introducing and bringing to this country 
new and valuable varieties of peonies. 

Harlan P. Kelsey’s residence, in Salem, 
Mass., was not injured by the recent disas- 
trous fire there. His nurseries are some 
distance from the town and of course were 
not endangered. 

Wick Hathaway, Madison, O., called on 
nurserymen in Rochester, Geneva, Dansville 
and Newark, N. Y., last month. He has de- 
veloped a large business in small fruits. 

The Los Angeles correspondent of the 
Florists’ Exchange says: “Recently George 
C. Roeding, the famous nurseryman of Fres- 
no, had a thrilling experience while on his 
way here from home. Three bandits board- 
ed the train on which he was riding and 
proceeded to relieve the men passengers of 
their valuables. The bold bad men were 
very rude in their manners, and instead olf 
unbuttoning Mr. Roeding’s vest to get to 
the inside pockets, they pulled it open, tear- 
ing all the buttons off, which he considered 
a gross breach of etiquette.” 

J. H. Arbenz, Zarita, Tex., was elected 
president of the Texas Horticultural Society 
at the recent College Station meeting. G. 
H. Blackman, College Station, is secretary. 

Guillermo L. Aguirre, recently appointed 
by the Governor of Mendoza, one of the 
largest provinces of Argentina, to make a 
three-year study of fruit culture in all its 
branches, arrived in San Francisco recently. 
He will report to his government the meth- 
ods and conditions governing the produc- 
tion and preservation of fruit on the Pacific 
Coast, and will also observe minutely the 
principal fruit exhibits at the Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition. 


Florida fruit growers figure on a combined 
crop of grapefruit and oranges of 8,000,000 
boxes this season, according to A. B. Canter, 
of Fort Meade, Fla. 


Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Compensation Law and the Nursery Trade 


Editor American Fruits: 

There seems to be great doubt as to 
whether the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law applies to the nursery trade 
in New York State, and particularly, 
whether it applies to some of our employes 
who are occasionally engaged in such occu- 
pations as are termed “hazardous” by the 
Law. 

I believe that it is the opinion of the Com- 
mission that nurserymen as a class are not 
covered by the law, but that some of our 
employes, like teamsters or men engaged 
in making boxes or handling boilers, are 
under the law. The opinion of the Com- 
mission is not final; it is subject to appeal 
to the higher courts of the state, and noth- 
ing definite can be known, | think, until a 
test case has been brought and decided by 
the Court of Appeals. 

In the meantime, some nurserymen have 
covered their risks by policies in liability 
companies, but the rates are high and will 
remain high until the final determination 
of the question is reached, and it is my un- 
derstanding that if the final decision is to 
the effect that our employes are not covered 
by the law, that the rates of the liability 
companies will be reduced. It seems neces- 
sary, therefore, that a test case be brought 
as early as possible. Farm labor is distinct- 
ly excepted by the law, and I am at a loss 
to see where the labor on nursery farm dif- 
fers materially from the labor on other 
farms, and it would seem as though the nur- 
serymen had a good chance to win a test 
case. 

Therefore, I would ask the nurserymen of 
the state to report to me promptly any 
case of accident or injury to any one of 
their employes, and it may then be possible 
to arrange for a test case that will de- 
termine our position. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM PITKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
New York State Nurserymen’s Ass’n 


Chestnut Blight 

The chestnut blight which invaded Mary- 
land from the northeast several years ago 
has been increasingly destructive this year. 
Unless some effective method of staying 
the onward march of this destroyer is found, 
said State Forester F. W. Besley, the chest- 
nut is doomed not only in Maryland, but 
perhaps all over the country. 

The blight in previous years has done 
most damage in the northern and northeast- 
ern sections of the state having spread 
across from Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
But this season the blight has been very de- 
structive in such localities as the Green 
Spring Valley, where it appeared a couple 
of years ago, and in the Catoctin Mountains, 
which it but recently invaded. It seems to 
be marching straight ahead and is already 
doing much damage in Virginia and West 
Virginia in its march southward and west- 
ward. 

The disease attacks the American chest- 
nut, the European chestnut, the chinquapin 
and rarely the Japanese chestnut. 

The only advice which the experts give 
to stop the spread of the blight is to cut 
down all the infected trees, burn all the 
bark, and then establish open spaces be- 
tween the infected zone and other parts of 








the woodland not yet infected. The wood 
of the tree is not affected by the blight, 
which is confined entirely to the bark. Thus 
the timber can be utilized after the bark is 
stripped off and burned. 

Nova Scotia Apple Crop 

The indications now are that Nova Scotia 
will have between 900,000 and 1,000,000 bar- 
rels of apples this season, which is about 5 
per cent less than a normal crop but, on the 
other hand, about two or three times larger 
than the crop last year. The quality of the 
fruit is much better. 

The principal shipping points in this great 
apple growing valley are Middleton, Wil- 
mot,. Margaretville, Bricktown, Brookline, 
Lawrencetown and Kingston. 

The main fruit growing district of Nova 
Scotia comprises the Annapolis, Cornwallis 


SINCE 


red to as the Annapolis valley. The area 
extends from Windsor in the East to Bear 
river in the West, and is about six miles 
wide and 100 miles long between the North 
and South Moutnains. 


To Save the Redwoods—The sum of $75,- 
000 has been subscribed by Gifford Pinchot, 
former chief of the United States forestry 
service; Charles Willis Ward, owner of 
Recreation and the Outdoor World, and 
Congressman Kent, of California, to buy a 
tract of 20,000 acres of virgin redwood for- 
est recently opened to sale by the ending 
of litigation and now in danger of being ac- 
quired by the lumber interests. Various 
women’s and commercial associations of 
northern California and wealthy timber 
land owners have joined the movement 
and it promises to be successful. 


i870 


We have made Apple Trees one of our leaders. We ship them by car 
oads to nurserymen throughout the United States and Canada, to the most 


critical buyers in America. 


our trees have the “Starch’’ and cost no more than others. 
are exceptionally fine: strong, smooth bodies; well-branched tops and splen- 
Whether you buy 50 or 50,000 send us your list for 


did root systems. 


prices. We also have a fine stock of 


We sell the same firms year after year because 


This year they 


CHERRIES— Dansville, Shenandoah and Vincennes Grown. 


NATIVE PLUMS—Going fast, will sell only in connection with other stock. 
COMPASS CHERRY-PLUM—Going faster, will sell only with orders for 


assorted stock. 


GRAPES—Fredonia Grown. 


| 
| 
PEACHES— Just the kind of trees you want. | 


If desired can quote prices F. O. B. Fredonia. 


GOOSEBERRIES— Especially strong on Dowing and Houghton, can make- 


low prices on Houghton. Our 


2 years No. 1 plants are actually 


grown 2 years. They are very fine. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS—A complete assortment. 


No matter what you want, be sure to get our prices 
before you buy. Even if you think we have not got 
what you want, write us, it will only cost you two 
cents and may save you dollars. We have increased 
our plant until now we are growing a tremendous 


assortment of stock 


Our Wholesale Trade List for Fall 
1914 will be mailed the first week 
of September. If you have not re- 
ceived your copy by the 10th, write 
us and we will mail you another. 


Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. LAKE, President 


Shenandoah, 


serpy 


lowa 


he Exclusively Wholesale House’’ 
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California Nurserymen’s Convention in San Diego 


fessional and amateur, excites a larg- 

er attendance nor a wider interest than 
the annual convention of the California As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, now 
strongest state organization of its class in 
this country, the meeting of which for 1914 
will be held in the assembly hall of the U. 
S. Grant Hotel, in San Diego. This gather- 
ing of commercial and amateur plantsmen, 
pomologists and specialists in horticultural 
exploitation promises to be red letter event, 
for in addition to its own endeavors, the San 
Diego Floral Society, the Panama-California 
Exposition people, the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce and Park Commission are all 
cooperating with a view to making it one 
ot rare educational value. 

The programme is well under way at this 
writing, and when complete will be given 
place in the October number of American 
Fruits; we are permitted, however, to call 
attention to some of its prominent 
features: John G. Morley, 
of the San Diego parks will give a timely 
address on “Treating Refractory Soils with 
Dynamite;” Dr. Arthur D. Houghton will 
elucidate “The Mendelian Law and Its 
Value to Plantsmen;” Leonard Coates will 
call attention to the proposed “Eight-Hour 
Law and its Significance to the Nursery 
Industry;” ‘*. Roeding will give an 


N: MEETING of plantsmen, both pro- 


easily the 


more 
superintendent 


George CC, 
instructive and entertaining address on “Fig 
Culture in Europe and America,” illustrated 
with some 75 colored stereopticon views; 
there will be a half day’s session devoted 
to the discussion of the “Panama-California 
Exposition, its Message and Mission;” an 
evening’s session will be known as “Ladies’ 
Night” on which occasion “The Home Gar- 
den and City Beautiful” will be fully consid- 
ered, the discussion being opened by Ernest 
Braunton and followed by a number of lady 
speakers yet to be announced. These are 





Headquarters For 
Oregon Champion Goose- 
berry and Perfection Currant 


Attractive Prices made now for 
Advance Orders 


A very complete line of general Nursery Stock 
including a choice assortment of one year 
budded, and two year Apple and Pear 


Correspondence Solicited 
PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO. 
301-302 Stock Exchange Bldg PORTLAND, OREGON 





PEONIES 

Prepare now for the 
increasing demand. 
Our Peonies are in 
excellent condition 
and we have a good 
assortment. Write 
for list now. 
Mallow Marvels. 
Choice stock. Ask 
for prices if interest- 
ed in these. 


Wild Bras. Nursery Go, 


Box 630 Sarcexie Mo. 


— 


PEACH TREES! 





PEACH TREES! 





but a portion of the speakers and subject 
others will be added, thus making the pro 
gramme one of the most timely and varied 
that has ever been presented. 
will be the 
covering the 


In addition there following 
standing 
developments and happenings for the year 
1913: Legislation, George C. Roeding, Fres 
no; Insects and Disease, W. R. Wood, Los 
Transportation, Frank H. Wilson, 
Fruits, John Vallance, 
Fruits, John 


committee reports, 


Angeles; 
Dinuba; Deciduous 
Cakland; Citrus 
S. Armstrong, Ontario; Viticulture, Frank T. 


and Tropical 
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Swett, Martinez; Gardens, Arthur Cann, San 
and Flowers, F. H. Howard, 

Native Theo. 
Arboriculture, Thoma 


Jose; Plants 


Los Angeles; Vegetation, 
Payne, Los Angeles; 
Chisholm, 
Braunton, 
Benard, San 


George C. 


Pasadena: Nomenclature, Bb. 
Angeles; Exhibitions, E. 
Nineteen-Fifteen 


Fresno; Pre 


Los 
Diego; Ex po- 
Roeding, 
gramme, Walter Birch, Los Angeles; 
tion and Regulation, W. B. 


Dimas. 


sitions, 
Inspec - 
Ames, San 


Gold Medal for Rose 
Presentation for the first time of a gold 
medal to M. H. Walsh of Woods Hole, Mass., 
was made by the American Rose Society at 
with the 
Society 


its meeting held in connection 
thirtieth annual 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
Mechanics hall 
was awarded for the best rose of 


convention of the 
culturists at Boston it 
American 
origin introduced since funds for the medal 
were given by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
1909. The prize flower is a 
rose called “Rose Excelsa.” 


new climbing 


The division of exhibits that 
the European War will make no changes in 
Interna- 


announces 


Panama-Pacific 
Of the thirty-seven 


the plans of the 
tional Exposition. for- 
eign nations that are taking part in the Ex- 
position, not to exceed five will be effected 
by the conflict of arms. It is not certain 
that this will apply to more than three. The 
total and 
transportation amounting to $400,000 
be available. The Exposition will be given 
within the dates originally fixed, February 
20 to December 4, 1915. 


cash appropriations for prizes 


will 


ONE YEAR APPLE WHIPS! 


One-year and June Buds 
SPLENDID stock sold at live and let-live prices, Our facilities for growing stock are such that we can- 


not be undersold. Very low prices in car lots. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 


32nd Street, No. 2 Fillauer Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Change In Nursery Catalogues 
At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen recently held in Cleve 


iand a committee on Nomenclature consist- 


ing of J. Horace McFarland, L. A. Berck- 
mans and Henry Hicks was appointed to 
give considerable to the subject of adopting 


Maty 
of the leading members present, in no un 


this Society’s code of Nomenclature. 


certain terms, approved of the effort to re- 
duce the list of varieties and simplify the 
nomenclature. One of the 
this 


positive factors 
of encouragement in work is the atti- 
tude of the 
firms, which are in hearty accord with this 
There 
dication that the next year’s catalogues will 
mark the 


the nomenclature of 


leading catalogue publishing 


novement. appears to be every in- 


beginning of a new standard in 


these publications. 


American Pomological Society Bulletin. 

Never before in the history of Sutter cou: 
ty, Cal., according to horticulturists, h 
there been such a demand for fruit trees 
of various varieties. The agents of nurser- 
tes are booking many big orders that will 
materially increase the acreage of orchards 
in the district. The biggest demand appears 
to be for prune and cling peach trees, al- 
though many orders are being placed for 
plantings of other varieties and grapevine 
cuttings. 


“Quiet, continous publicity, not a big 


splash and then silence, is what counts.”— 
Sir Joseph Beecham. 


The Monroe Nursery 


1. E. Ilgenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 


Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY __ 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


of extra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


LE. WLGENFRITZ’ SONS CO, 


MONROE, MICH. 


Graft and Stock Planter 


| 
Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 
and Firmer. | 
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Varieties of English Walnuts In California 


HILE there are many seedlings of 
promise scattered throughout Cali 
fornia both of the Santa Barbara 
soft shell type and the French varieties, | 
will only consider the prominent varieties 
that have beén thoroughly tested. 
Santa Barbara Soft Shells 

Originated by Joseph Sexton of Sani 
Barbara. It is a seedling grown from a 
sack of nuts which probably came from 
Chili. This is the prevailing type of seed 
ling walnuts of Southern California. The 
nuts vary in size and are irregularly shaped. 
Trees come out early in the spring, having 
a growth of six to eight inches by March 
20th. The trees vary in their bearing qual- 
ities, are very susceptible to blight and are 
not very desirable for this reason and for 
their irregular bearing. 

Santa Rosa 

A chance seedling introduced by Luther 
Purbank at Santa Rosa. The tree is a very 
thrifty grower and very precocious, but the 
nuts are small on old trees and suscepti- 
ble to blight, consequently not very desir- 
able. 

Placentia 

The Placentia which originated in Pla 
centia near Fullerton was extensively pro 
pagated by J. B. Neff of Anaheim, Califor 
nia. It was a seedling of the Santa Bar 
bara soft shell type. The nut is of medium 
size averaging 14%x1%4%x1% inches, runs 
largely to average size; has few large or 
small nuts, form is regular and somewhat 


elongated; the surface is quite smooth and 


the ridges not very prominent; the nuts are 
uniform in size, but vary considerable in 
shape and smoothness, some quite elongat- 
ed, others nearly round, but the shell is 
thin and strong. The nuts are poorly seal 
ed. The septum is almost free from the 
shell so that the nut can be easily opened 
with the fingers and the whole meat taken 
out intact. Kernel full size, quite smooth 
with comparatively few convolutions, aver 
ages 50% or more of the total weight of 
the nut. Flavor mild and pleasant with no 
pronounced character. The tree makes a 
vigorous growth and the foliage is very 
abundant and thrifty The foliation per- 
iod is quite early, about the same as all 
Santa Barbara seedlings, having a growth 
of about six inches by the 8th of April. lt 
comes into bearing early and is a heavy 
bearer and the harvest season is early. It 
is very succeptible to blight and the nuts 
are sometimes badly perforated. This is 
the best type of nut in Southern California. 
Ware's Prolific 

This variety also originated from a Santa 
Barbara soft shell seedling at Garden Grove, 
California. This is rather a large nut even 
on old trees. It is oval, quite elongated 
and elliptical, base and apex equal breadth 
pointed at both ends. It is quite smooth 
and has conspicuous longitudinal grooves 
which give it a characteristic appearance. 
The nuts are very uniform, but poorly seal- 
ed, meat is decidedly plump and well filled, 
averaging about 50 per cent. Flavor is mild 
and pleasant, but the meat is quite dark, 
ranging from amber to dark brown, and in 
many cases nearly black. The tree comes 
out early in the spring, makes a fairly vig- 
orous growth forming much fruit wood, 


W. W. FITZGERALD, Stockton, Cal. 


which makes the tree low and spreading. 
li is well filled with fruit spurs and ti 
foliage is abundant and thrifty. The har 
yest season is early. It is one of the mosi 
precocious varieties we have, coming into 
bearing when very young. It is subject t< 
blight the same as the other soft shell seed 
lings and very prone to perforations. This 
nut is worthy of consideration on account 
of its heavy and early bearing, as a tree for 
interplanting for a few years. 
Chase 

This originated in a tree near Whittier 
and has been widely propagated by Mr. 
Rideout of Whitti 
inal Chase nut is medium to laree size 


California This orig 


young trees, but small on older trees. In 
form, it is broadly ovai or rounded: apex 
and base of equal breadth, apex terminating 
in a short and pronounced point. Surface 
is quite smooth, nut not so very uniforn 
They are badly sealed, and perforate on 
young trees. The meat is plump and well 
filled, averaging nearly 50% of the total 
weight. Flavor is mild. This tree comes out 
earlier than the average Santa Barbara 
seedling. The growth is very vigorous and 
thrifty and the foliage abundant. The nuts 
are harvested early and tree is a very heavy 
bearer, but is subject to blight. It is a good 
type of the Santa Barbara soft shells ex 
cept that the nuts are small. 


El Monte 


A Santa Barbara soft shell seedling which 
originated near El Monte, California. It 
is a somewhat irregular shaped nut with 
pronounced ridges. The nuts are well seal- 
ed and filled with light colored meat. Comes 
into bearing early and bears quite heavy. 
The tree is a thrifty grower, comes out 
early in the spring about the same time as 
ihe other Santa Barbara seedlings and har 
vests early. Its blight resistance is about 
the same as the other Santa Barbara seed- 
lings. It is desirable on account of bearing 
early and heavy, but the nut is quite homely. 


Neff’s Prolific 
The original tree is a Santa Barbara soft 
shell seedling in J. B. Neff’s orchard at An 
heim, California. Mr. Neff selected this 
tree on account of its heavy bearing, and 
not being so subject to blight and perfor- 
ation as the ordinary seedlings. The nut is 
of good size, well sealed, exceptionally 
heavy and well filled with light colored 
meat of good flavor. This variety has not 
been propagated very extensively, and is a 
good variety on account of its heavy bear- 
ing, although the nuts are homely, being 

rough and irregular shaped. 
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Heavy, crucible steel blade with cut 
edges—milled, not rolled. Blade rever- 
sible. 

Seasoned oak beams, reinforced by 
heavy, bolted steel brace. 


very reasona'le prices. 








A BETTER TREE DIGGER 
FOR LESS MONEY---$75.00 


We now offer to the trade the new William P. Stark Tree Digger—a digger with 
practical improvements that make it the strongest, most durable and most satis- 
factory digger on the market—and at a special low introductory price. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


REPAIRS AND EXTRA PARTS REASONABLE 


We furnish extra parts to fit this or any regular standard measurement digger at 
One of our new crucible steel blades, with cut edges will 
double the life of your present digger. Blade alone, $30.00, Write for full details. 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 


8 Te 
GH BEAM 


Uprights of 8 inchs steel compressed 
and enlarged at bend, giving additional 
strength. 

Special brace from beam to blade makes 
digger run straight and easy. 


Neosho, Missouri 
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Amprican Fruits 


An International Journal 


Nurseries, Arboriculture, 
Commercial Horticulture 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Eliwanger & Barry Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 
Obfef International Publication of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Ome year, in advance - - - - $1.50 
Te Foreign Countries, and Canada 7 2.00 
Single Copies - ~ > - - - 1% 











Advertisements should reuch this olfice by 
the 16th of the month previous to date of 
publication. 


Drafts on New York, or postai orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested. 





“In the case of public affairs involving 
good morals, good business, sound finance, 
good government and enlightened political 
economy, | hold that the trade and techni- 
cal press not only can but should, with wise 
discretion and sincere patriotism, do their 
part in pushing upward the standards and 
therefore the welfare of the entire country.” 
—Charles T. Root, president of the United 
Publishers Corporation, New York. 


Not competition, but codperation. 





Effect of War on Nursery Stock 

Early last month many nurserymen ex- 
pressed solicitude regarding French, Hol- 
land and German nursery stock designed for 
export to America. It was feared that even 
though the stock were not interfered with 
under the disturbed conditions due to the 
war and did not suffer materially from ne- 
glect owing to the calling to the colors of 
all available men, it might not be practi- 
cable to get the stock over to this side be- 
cause of lack of shipping facilities. 





A A.N. Convention Date 

In response to the referendum directed by 
the American Association of Nurserymen at 
its Cleveland convention, Secretary Hall has 
received 250 replies out of 436 queries sent 
out. A large majority of the replies favoi 
a permanent meeting date between the 20th 
and the 30th of June, which is practically 
the third week of the month. As this rep- 
resents the best thought of the majority of 
those who were interested enough to reply 
to the inquiry, it is probable that the per- 
manent meeting date will be the third week 
in June of each year. 

Secretary Hall to Continue 

The executive committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen to which was re- 
ferred the resignation of Secretary John 
Hall, of the Association, met last month 
and in conference with Mr. Hall reached an 
agreement by which the secretary decided 
to retain the position which under the form- 
er terms he did not feel warranted in keep- 
ing. The work of the office requires as- 
sistance which the salary formerly paid did 
not cover. The executive committee offer- 
¢d to make the salary of the secretary’s of- 
fice $800 a year, the secretary to pay for 
his clerical and office expenses. Mr. Hall 
will continue as secretary under these 
terms. The Association is to be congratu- 
lated on retaining the services of Mr. Hall 
whose experience and earnest efforts in be- 
half of the organization are appreciated by 
the members. 
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Should American Association be Reorganized 


It has repeatedly been stated that a busi- 
ness cannot stand still and that if it does 
not progress it will retrograde. There has 
been ample evidence that what is true of 
an individual business is true of such an or- 
ganization as the American Association of 
Nurserymen. We have remarked on more 
than one occasion that the national body 
is not living up to its opportunities. Atten- 
tion was directed prominently to this sub- 
ject in the January, February, March, April 
and June issues of American Fruits. 

At nearly every convention of the Amer- 
ican Association the programme includes 
an address directing attention to objection- 
able practices in the trade and making an 
indirect appeal to the nurserymen to avoid 
them. At recurring conventions the evi- 
dence is that conditions complained of are 
more widespread. If the general conduct of 
the nursery business in this country was 
subject to criticism of a serious nature five 
or ten years ago, and that criticism has 
been not only repeated but more and more 
strongly emphasized each year since, has 
not the American Association missed a 
great opportunity to do something practical 
for the trade it was formed to represent? 
May it not be that the meager membership 
of one-fifth the active nurserymen of the 
country and inability of the officers to more 
than barely maintain that small proportion 
are direct results of the missing of a great 
opportunity? 

The evils complained of will exist to a 
certain extent so long as nurserymen gen- 
erally do not establish and maintain their 
business on a higher plane, and especially 
do not succeed in maintaining prices on a 
plane which will ensure a working profit be- 
yond the almost certain fluctuations of the 
high cost of doing business. Mr. Dayton, 
of Storrs & Harrison Co., repeatedly has 
hinted broadly at the cause of the trouble; 
so have others. But enunciation of high 
principles does not seem to be very effec- 
tive. 

We have thought (and we suggested it in 
an editorial in the August issue) that some 
form of coOperative organization similar to 
those more or less successfully conducted 
by fruit growers and shippers might be ap- 
plied to the problem. If the real nursery- 
men, the actual growers in quantity, would 
maintain, standard prices and strictly high 
grade stock, and would advertise that high 
grade stock on the lines which have been 
the making of great enterprises in other 
commodities than nursery stock, refusing to 
cut prices at any time and burning their 
surplus stock (as Mr. Dayton has suggest- 
ed), it might be that the grower of inferior 
stock could not dispose of it to a well-in- 
formed public; and the dealer would be 
obliged to go to the high grade source and 
in turn charge the high grade retail price. 


It would be necessary, of course, to insist 
upon a policy as high in character as that 
indicated in the advertisement of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., in the 
current issue of American Fruits, in which 
they say: “WE SELL ONLY TO NUR- 
SERYMEN AND WE DO NOT COMPETE 
WITH OUR CUSTOMERS. STICK A PIN 
IN THAT.” Honest competition is the life 
of trade; any other kind is its stagnation or 
death. 

The whole subject, it would seem, should 
be the special study of such an organization 
as the American Association of Nursery- 
men. But it ought to be the real growers 
who should discuss the subject. We have 
an idea that the matter is being given ser- 
ious thought and that already the advisabil- 
ity of an organization composed strictly of 
growers, and national in character, is under 
consideration. It is not sufficient that a 
particular class, here and there, like the 
cherry growers or the ornamental growers, 
should attempt a remedy. The movement 
should be comprehensive and widespread. 

The nurserymen’s national organization 
at present is little more than a means for 
members to meet, discuss business in a 
very general way and enjoy a summer out- 
ing. All this is pleasing and insofar as re- 
newing and making acquaintances is direct- 
ly beneficial. But the net results in behalf 
of fundamental problems are nowhere near 
what they ought to be. The American As- 
sociation could well take a leaf from the 
practice of either the Western or the Pa- 
cific Coast Association— and its membership 
would increase in direct proportion to its 
accomplishments. 

A virile and pointed remark at the Boston 
convention, last month, of the International 
Apple Shippers’ Association, by W. B. Geroe, 
of Toledo, one of the leading men in the 
apple trade, bears directly on the subject 
of membership as the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen faces it: 

I am not enthusiastic over this soliciting 
of memberships. Make known the objects 
of this organization, and when the outsider 
finds that to be able to give the grand hail- 
ing sign or to make the distress sign, of 
this International Association, means _ in- 
creased business, he will come in without 
urging; you can’t keep him out! 

This rings singularly true with the editor- 
ial at page 99 of the April, 1914, issue of 
American Fruits in which we stated: 

In a recent issue of American Fruits we 
suggested a certificate of membership and 
the advisability of investigating the stand- 
ing of all applicants for membership. It 
should be an honor worth coveting to be a 
member of the American Association of 
Nurserymen and a certificate should mean 
something as to the character of the 
holder , in the trade. It ought not to be 
possible for anyone claiming the title 
of nurseryman, who has the price, to be- 


come a member by sending his check to the 
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Men of the Mour—“Hmerican Fruits” Series 


THREE A. A. N. MEMBERS UPON WHOM MUCH DEPENDS 





JOHN HALL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Who will continue as Secretary 


It may be that not a single ap- 
but certain qual- 


secretary. 
plicant would be excluded; 
ifications other than those now existing 
should be laid down and strictly adhered to. 

Let the anxiety as to increased member- 
ship lie with the rank and file of the trade 

not with the management of the organiza- 
tion. When that condition is reached, non- 
members will be standing in line at the 
door awaiting admission, and the days of 
drumming up members will be only a mem- 
ory. 

On this whole subject of convention op- 
portunity and national organization activity, 
we said at page 160 of the June 1913 issue: 

The American Association is a national 
organization. It has or should have cer- 
tain powers in conformity to the wishes of 
the members. Has it exercised them on any 


Cc. R. BURR, Manchester, Conn. 
Chairman Programme Committee 
occasion? Is there not much of a very prac- 
tical nature which should be accomplished 
in convention and set in motion for action 
ad interim by active and efficient commit- 

tees? 

Considerable doubt has been expressed 
of late that there is any advantage in the 
present practice of obtaining from the com 
mittee of state vice-presidents nominations 
for officers and place and time of meeting. 
It is thought that these matters could easi- 
ly and perhaps more beneficially be decided 
directly in open convention where they 
have frequently been decided independently 
of the committee report. It has been sug- 
gested that much more important service 


could be performed for the Association by 











WILL B. MUNSON, Denison, Tex. 
Chairman Membership Committee 


the state vice-presidents in their respec 

tive states.. But that is only incidental. 
We would be pleased to hear expressions 

of opinion from the members of the Asso 


ciation on the general subject referred to. 


State Fair Recognizes Nuts 
At the great New York state fair in Syra 
cuse this year the nut growing industry 
will be recognized. An offering of $10 is 
made for the best display of nuts grown in 
New York state. 
nut growers in other states. Get into touch 


Here is a suggestion for 


with your state fair managers and induce 
them to offer prizes. 
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You Will Miss It 


| If you do not plant 


FOR PROFIT 


OUR 


OTCH 


Berberry Thunbergii 


Seedlings 


Next Season 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF OTHER STOCKS 


Would be pleased to quote prices 
C. R. BURR & COMPANY 


Manchester, Conn. 





WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 
Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


> 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - + The Best Gooseberry 
Fay - - - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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WAbat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


FITTING TREES TO CLIMATE AND SOIL, Henry Hicks, Westbury, N. Y. 


made is bringing the trees of western 

Europe to eastern America. They show 
their dislike in severe winters, in late sum- 
mer or before they are fifty years old. 

The climate of western Europe is equable. 
The January mean temperature in England 
is 45 degrees. The July mean is 60 degrees. 
The mean annual range is, therefore, from 
15 to 20 degrees. In New York, the January 
mean is 30; July, 70; and the mean annual 
range is 40. 

The evergreens most permanently hardy 
here are from regions having a January 
mean of 30 degrees and a mean annual 
range is, therefore, from 15 to 20 degrees. 
In New York, the January mean is 30; July, 
70; and the mean annual range is 40. 

The evergreens most permanently hardy 
here are from regions having a January 
mean of 30 degrees and a mean annual 
range of 40 to 50 or 60 degrees. Where the 
January mean is 30 degrees and the mean 
annual range is 20 degrees as in Norway, the 
the evergreens do not like it here. For ex- 
ample, the Norway Spruce which has the 
twigs winterkilled. 

With the mean annual range of 40 de- 
grees, the winter is freezing and thawing, 
the roots may be frozen two feet deep, the 
sun at 60 degrees followed by zero and a 
dry northwest wind. 

Even the native evergreens suffer or die. 
The Hemlock dies back a foot, the Red 
Cedar will die if the sod has been plowed 
away, and White Pine will die back. 

Such a winter was that of 1903-04 and 
there are reports of similar damage in 1873. 
This winterkilling is largely modified by 
conditions of mutual shelter, hills or forest 
to protect from the dry northwest wind, low 
branches and leaves to prevent deep freez- 
ing, depth of roots, moisture in the soil 
and in the plant. Nurserymen usually have 
their young evergreens under the most ex- 
posed condition. The roots are near the 
surface and not protected from deep freez- 
ing by mulch. When the ground is frozen 
to the full depth of the roots, several weeks 
of dry northwest winds will dry out the tops. 

The evergreens hardier than the native 
evergreens are from regions of greater 
mean annual range than 40 degrees and a 
January mean of 30 degrees or colder. 


T HE greatest mistake nurserymen have 


FOR GOOD 


Viburnum Plicatum 


WRITE 
The Conard & Jones Co. 


West Grove, Pa. 


These regions are Colorado and the adja- 
cent parts of the Rocky Mountains, where 
the mean annual range is 50 degrees; and 
Korea and Manchuria and adjacent regions 
where the mean annual range is 50, 60 and 
70 degrees. The following have not shown 
winterkilling during the past fifteen years. 

Colorado Blue Spruce, Douglas Spruce 
from Colorado, Subalpine Fir from Colorado, 
Engelmann’s Spruce, Concolor Fir, Bull 
Pine. 

The above are all from the Colorado re- 
gion, and the following from eastern Asia: 
Veitch’s Fir, Tiger Tail Spruce, Pinus pai- 
viflora, Picea Schrenkiana, Siebold’s Hem- 
lock, Pinus Thunbergii, Alcock’s Spruce, 
Korean Pine, Picea Maximowiczi, Nikko Fir 
or Abies brachyphylla, Japanese Yew. 

These are all accustomed to a_ wider 
range of temperature than at New York, 
that is, brighter sunshine in the mountains 
of Colorado and drier, colder winds from 
Siberia and their foliage does not gei zrown 
in our severest winters. They, further- 
more, give promise of thriving for thirty 
years or more. 

There is another region having a Janu- 
ary mean of 30 degrees and a mean annual 
variation of 40 degrees in the Mountains of 
the Balkan peninsula, from which the Ser- 
vian Spruce or Picea Omorika and Pinus 
peuce are hardy. The Taurus Mountains of 
Asia Minor contribute Oriental Spruce, Cili- 
cican Fir and a hardy form of the Cedar ol 
Lebanon. The highest parts of the south- 
ern Alleghenys supply Fraser’s Fir, Caro- 
lina Hemlock, and Rhododendron on Cataw- 
biense, all of which are hardy at New York. 

The evergreens of western Europe are 
not permanently hardy here. The Norway 
Spruce has done more than any other ever- 
green to injure popular demand for ever- 
greens. People often say “I do not like 
evergreens. They are melancholy”, and 
questioning will show that their principal 
acquaintance is with the Norway Spruce. 

The English Yew and its varieties are im- 
ported from Holland by thousands and when 
they get brown and open, people say that 
Holland stock is not good for this region; 
whereas, they should say plants native to 
Holland and similar equable climates are 
not permanently hardy here while plants 
from severe climates grown in Holland are 
hardy here after one summer’s growth with 
watering to get their roots well established. 

The Country Gentleman for March 23 
says, “Holland hybrid Rhododendrons are 
grafted on Rhododendron ponticum stock 
and are nearly worthless. English Rhodo- 
dendrons are grafted on catawbiense and 
are therefore, hardy”. This is not correct. 
Ponticum stock is exclusively used in both 
England and Holland and the roots are 
hardy at New York. 

The Holly, Ivy and Boxwood, native to 
England, get browned here; and millions of 
dollars are wasted importing them, for any 
except temporary decorations and planting 
in sheltered positions. 

The Scotch Pine and Austrian Pine are 
from the interior of Europe where the clim- 
ate is more severe. They are not injured 
by winter, but they do not keep in good, 
condition after twenty or forty years in’ 


this region perhaps disliking our hot sum- 
mers. 

The evergreens of the western coast of 
North America have none of them proved 
permanently successful on the eastern coast, 
but they have proved valuable in western 
Europe where the Sitka Spruce and Douglas 
Spruce from the coast of British Colum- 
bia quickly reach a large size. The plants 
of western Europe are largely cultivated in 
the similar climate of western North Amer- 
ica. 

The fundamental reasons for the similar- 
ity of climates on the two western coasts 
and on the two eastern coasts of the conti- 
nents, are the prevailing westerly winds in 
the north temperate zone, the Gulf Stream, 
and the corresponding Japanese current 
and the fact that the land warms up and 
cools off more rapidly than the sea. 

Evergreens have been used in the above 
illustrations because they are awake all win- 
ter and more fully record the climate than 
deciduous plants or annuals. 

Man must live more on cultivated plants 
for himself and for domestic animals and 
less from wild animals or fish. Therefore, 
we must get all the economic plants from 
our own or similar climates and develop 
them by hybridization and selection. They 
can be hybridized with the plants from 
more equable climates. I am crossing the 
Chinese Pear and its varieties, Kieffer and 
LeConte, with the better flavored varieties 
of Europe. 

(To be Continued) 


Arrivals of shipments of horticultural ex- 
hibits last month from various parts of the 
world for installation in the complete Palace 
of Horticulture at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition bring the total number 
of plans already received as competitive ex- 
hibits up to over 5,000. These include rare 
tropic plants, flowers and trees from Hawaii, 
Cuba, Australia and the South American re- 
publics, a hundred new and unnamed hybrid 
roses from the “Rose Burbanks” of France, 
Germany, Luxemburg and Ireland, bulbs 
and a part of the complete government dis- 
play from Holland, besides numerous Ameri- 
can displays, including a portion of the 
very elaborate exhibits prepared by the U. 
S. Government. These consist very largely 
of new introductions of economic or food 
value, with which it is desired that the pub- 
lic may become familiar. 


The death of George Dickson, the noted 
Irish rose originator, is announced. 


RFRS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 
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The Thing To Do 

In an announcement to the trade the J. 
Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., makes the following pertinent remarks: 

“Several weeks before the European war 
was -in sight, Sir George Paish, editor of the 
London Statist, wrote: ‘A great war in 
Kurope will enable the United States to 
sell its crops in places which will give a 
much greater income than if there were no 
war. Almost every industry will derive 
more or less advantage. Should the 
American people take advantage of the 
golden opportunity afforded them by the 
outbreak of the war, it will mean not dimin- 
ished but increased prosperity for the United 
States.’ 

“While the European markets are closed 
for the present to certain American pro- 
ducts, we shall be compelled to go after our 
home trade with greater energy. The nur- 
seryman, the seedsman, or the manufactur- 
er who lets up on his selling efforts just 
now will have a ‘war’ on his hands when 
he attempts to recover the trade he has 
lost to more aggressive competitors. If 
every man engaged in selling and buying 
goods of any kind will keep his nerve, en- 
courage his neighbor, have confidence in 
those with whom he is doing business, we 
shall have a big business boom in spite of 
the European war, the yellow papers, and 
the calamity howlers. 

“Are you with us for better business, 
and more of it?” 

Virginia Nursery Conditions 
Editor American Fruits: 

We have made the largest sale we have 
ever made in any season up to this time and 
we will have to get a move on us to handle 


N. C. Natural Peach Seed 


We offer new crop 1914 seed for prompt 
September shipment. Can give you country 
run or screened seed. Also have left few 
bushels of 1913 seed. Write for prices. 

HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 
Azalea Indica, home grown 
Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named sorts 
Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 
Biota Aurea Conspicua, a!! sizes 
Biota Japonica Filiformis, | to 4 ft., fine p an 
Magnolie Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 
Deutsia. Philadelphus 
We have a large stock of fruit trees, ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J BERCKMANS CO, Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1886 AUGUSTA, GA 


KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two yearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 
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it this fall in time. We sell most of our 
stock in retail orders through agents and 
they are mostly small. We find the weekly 
average of sales per agent larger than they 
ever have been, although we have increased 
our prices and have to contend with other 
nurseries selling at lower prices than we 
do with agents, also with those nurseries 
that send out cheap lists and say they do 
not employ agents and can sell at lower 
prices than we sell. We have been canvass- 
ing the same territory yearly for twenty 
years and we have been trying to grow good 
stock and treating our customers as we 
would wish to be done by. 

Our season on the whole has not been as 
satisfactory for growing as we wish. We 
had a very warm January, planted most of 
our peach pits, and we got a good stand, 
also planted some foreign stock at that time 
which has done well. After the January 
planting we did not plant any more until 
April 4, and did not finish until May 1 and 
had very little rain from March until July 
Ist. Our losses have been very heavy in 
apple grafts and cuttings and stocks of late 
planting did not grow any until after July 
Ist. Our two-year apple will be much 
lighter than usual, unless they thicken up 
during the next month. 

We have nearly finished our budding and 
while it has been dry most of the season, 
think will have fair stands. The season 
over our state has been the dryest that we 
have had for years. While there was a 
heavy crop of apples and peaches, the fruit 
will be very small and with a large crop 
over the country fruit growers will not rea- 
lize much for their fruit and this will dis- 
courage those who buy direct from the nur- 
series or put off ordering late in season. 

W. T. HOOD. 
Richmond, Va. 


Many Trees Planted in Ohio 

In a report from Port Clinton, O., the 
Packer says: 

During the past week the nursery men 
have been shipping the young trees into 
this section by the car loads, and it has 
been estimated that over 200,000 new fruit 
trees will be planted this season, of which 
the greater number will be peaches. At 
this place over 50,000 trees will be planted. 
This includes part of Portage Bay and Erie 
townships. At La Carne nearly 15,000 trees 
have been bought by the orchard growers. 
Oak Harbor also will show up with over 
40,000 trees; Catawba Island will have 
something like 40,000, Danbury over 55,000. 

Of the 200,000 new trees planted it is fig- 
ured that practically 45 per cent. will be 
for replanting of old orchards, and replac- 
ing trees which have died in other orch- 
ards. The other 55 per cent. will be in new 
orchards, which means that Ottawa county 
will have about 1,000 acres of new orchards. 

At Kelly’s Island, in Erie county, over 
20,000 new peach trees will be planted while 
other parts of the county will show up about 
15,000 new trees. In Erie county where the 
Yellows killed some of the peach orchards, 
the growers have been trying their luck at 
apples and cherries and have found them 
to be a very profitable crop. 


We Offer for Fall 1914 


NORWAY MAPLE 
SILVER MAPLE 
CAROLINA POPLAR 


IN CARLOTS 
ALL SIZES 
GET OUR PRICE 


THE GREENBRIER NURSERY CO., Inc., Greenbrier, Tenn. 
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Virginia Beauty Apple 

We are indebted to the E. W. Jones Nut- 
sery Co., Woodlawn, Va., for the following 
account of the Virginia Beauty apple, which 
has been highly praised by Prof. W. N. 
Hutt, horticulturist of Georgia, and others: 

This excellent winter variety appears to 
have originated early in the last century 
as a chance seedling on the farm of the late 
Mr. Zachariah Saferight, now owned by Mr. 
C. C. Edwards, in Carroll County, Va., 
which was then a part of Grayson County. 
The original tree, which is still standing, is 
reported to have borne fruit in 1826. Soon 
after that date the variety was disseminat- 
ed throughout Carroll, Grayson, Wythe, and 
Pulaski counties by Mr. Martin Stoneman, 
who used scions of it for top-grafting trees 
in orchards on various farms. Old men in 
that region state that it was known to them 
as a disseminated variety in their boyhood. 
It was first disseminated under the names 
“Zach” and “Zach Red,” but as neither of 
these appears to have been published they 
are not admitted as synonyms. About 1850 
Mr. Stoneman named the variety “Virginia 
Peauty,” under which name it appears to 
have been first catalogued and offered for 
sale soon after 1871 by the Franklin Davis 
Nursery Company, then of Richmond, Vai, 
which began its propagation in nursery ih 
that year. So far as known, it has no pub- 
lished synonyms. The earliest publisheltl 
description appears to be that contained ih 
the Report of the Pomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1895, page 36. 

Though apparently never extensively ad- 
vertised or illustrated, the Virginia Beauty 
is quite widely distributed throughout the 
mountain region of Virginia and North Car- 
olina, and is recognized as a promising va- 
riety for like latitudes, at least as far west 
as eastern Nebraska. Its mild flavor, which 
closely approximates sweetness, is highly 
appreciated in southern markets, where the 
variety commands a premium on this ac- 
count, and accordingly it is being consider- 
ably planted as a commercial variety in the 
mountain region referred to. 


We Have Quality and Quantity 


Write us about your wants in Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Climbing Vines, 
Rose Bushes, Tree Roses, Boxwood, 
Conifers, Blue Spruce, Peonies, Hardy 
Phlox; Norway, Schwedleri and Japan- 
ese Maples, etc. 


KALLEN & LUNNEMANN, 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


WOOD LABELS | 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 








R. B, GRIFFITH, FREDONIA, N. Y, 
Successor to Foster Q@ Griffith 


ROWER of GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 

BERRIES and RASPBERRIES. Just the best fer 
wholesale and retail trade, and grown in the very best 
leoality for reot growing in the world. 
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Conditions As Viewed In 


Horticulturists in England are viewing 
conditions due to the war with some anxiety, 
but the situation is well surveyed by the 
Horticultural Advertiser which says: 

Fruit and vegetables will be still required, 
probably even in larger quantities than in 
normal times, owing to the cutting off of a 
large proportion of the imports from the 
Continent. The diminution of foreign com- 
petition, which is inevitable, while the bulk 
of the maie population of the Continent is 
engaged in warfare, and means of transport 
are casual or entirely lacking, will also to 
some extent compensate for the loss of trade 
caused by enforced economy in many direc- 
tions, and our rose growers and others 
should benefit. We have, therefore, every 
confidence that there will still be a fair de- 
mand for nursery stock, and that when the 
public mind has had time to accustom it- 
self to the situation, people will to a large 
extent settle down and the work of ihe 
country will go on, in spite of anxieties and 
troubles, pretty much on the old lines. 

If we attempt to economize by cutting 
down the labor bill, we shall not only be 
largely adding to the misery and destitu- 
tion which is inseparable from warfare, but 
nursery stock must suffer very heavily by 
neglect, and those who adopt this course 
may find themselves later on in the awk- 
ward position of being unable to supply ord- 
ers because, though they have a heavy stock 
on hand, it is more or less unsaleable 
through damage by insect pests and being 
smothered with weeds. 

Then, too, we must remember, that black 
as the present outlook appears, the very 
magnitude of the trouble is one factor which 
will make for its speedy conclusion. Also, 
the immensely improved means of transit 
and the ghastly efficiency of modern means 
of destruction all tend in the same direction, 
so that there is every hope that awful as the 
conflict must be, it will not probably be of 
long duration. 





The Society of American Florists 
elected Theodore Wirth, Minneapolis, 
dent, and John Young, New York city, sec- 
retary. 


Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 


Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 


(CHAS, M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 
You should try the 


Mr. Nursery nan: 


SIMPLEX TREE BAILER 


States. Fruit and shade trers 
One acre of peoni s: Receipts 
$1,050, besides $200 for plants 





has 
presi- 





Now used in 27 
ornamental shrubs. 
from cut fl »wers alone, 
in last three years. 


L. F. DINTELMANN Belleville, Ill. 


Largest Dwarf Apple Orchard 

Barnes Brothers Nurseries, Yalesvile, 
Conn., have at Durham the largest dwarf 
apple orchard in the world, 30 acres being 
set out to dwarf trees planted 20 feet apart. 
These trees were planted as an experiment 
and although the final results cannot be 
told, the managers are inclined to believe 
that the dwarf trees are better money mak- 
ers per acre than the standard trees. Plant- 
ed at 20 feet apart, 107 may be set out to 
the acre, while only 27 standard trees can 
be placed in an acre. The great saving is 
in the handling, all spraying, trimming and 
picking being done from the ground. 


Georgia Apple Orchards 

J. Frank Beck, president of the Piedmont 
Orchards, which owns an 1800-acre apple 
orchard in Habersham county, near Clarks- 
ville, Ga., attended the convention of the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association 
in Boston. In connection with this conven- 
tion was held an apple show, participated in 
by all sections of this country, the purpose 
of which was to show present condition of 
the coming winter apple crop of the coun- 
try. 

It was the first time that Georgia had ever 
exhibited at this convention, and the pur- 
pose of the exhibit was to show that this 
state has a permanent place on the na- 
tional apple map. 

Notable exhibits were made by the Ponah 
Fruit company, of Cornelia; the Shady View 
Orchards, of Demorest, and the Rabun Orch- 
ards, of Rabun Gap, of which Julian Field, 
of Atlanta, is the president. The Piedmont 
Orchards exhibited a number of varieties 
of apples grown this year on trees only three 
years old, which attracted much interest 
among the growers. 

The Fresno Nursery Co., Fresno, Cal., in 
observance of its twenty-fifth year in the 
nursery business has issued an extremely 
interesting and characteristic catalogue. 
The growth of the business is shown by the 
increase of sales from $3000 the first year 
to upwards of $100,000 this year. A frontis- 
piece shows the packing yard in packing 
time—a lively scene. A few letters from 
friends of the company occupy one page. 
Another is devoted to the business side of 
an orchard in which it is shown that the 
test of trees, as of machinery, is results. 
A strong recommendation of the company’s 
work and methods by E. J. Wickson, dean 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Berkeley, Cal., is presented in 
fac simile. Following suggestions to buy- 
ers is an explanation of correct planting 
methods as outlined by the company in con- 
nection with the experience of C. M. Grif- 
fing, of Florida and Texas—a graceful com- 
pliment to a brother nurseryman. Excellent 
illustrations in this department were of Mr. 
Griffing’s inspiration. In addition to a com- 
prehensive list of fruit and ornamental 
stock, including palms, agaves, bamboos 
and yuccas, there is a department of nut 
bearing trees in which the almond, pecan, 
chestnut and walnut are listed in varieties. 
The Fresno Nursery Co. says to its patrons: 


FOR THE TRADE 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS~—Nursery 


Grown 


6,000,000 Ash Seedling—one, two and three years old, also 


Box Elder Wild Black Cherry 


Russian Olive 


Willows Catalps 


Poplars 


1,000,000 PLUM SEEDLINGS 
Collected Stock—Cottonwood, Buffalo Berry, Juneberry, and American Wahoo 
Shade Trees in Carload Lots 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


THE WHITING 


Box 11 


NURSERY CO. 


YANKTON, S. DAK. 
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England 


“Nut trees of all kinds make excellent bord- 
er and avenue trees. It is far better to em- 
bellish your vacant spots, borders and ave- 
nues with trees that produce a crop rather 
than trees of a purely ornamental nature. 
The nut family of trees are admirably adapt- 
ed for this purpose, increasing your income 
over and above your regular returns from 
your crop proper.” 


Ornamentals In New Zealand 
D. D. Hay, Auckland, New Zealand, ad- 
dressed the New Zealand Association of 
Nurserymen at its recent annual meeting, 
on ornamentals. Reafforestation in New 
Zealand had been sadly neglected, declared 
Mr. Hay, and vast areas that were practi- 
cally useless could be turned to profitable 
account by judicious planting, and become 
a source of wealth to the state. In replant- 
ing, the native species that have served 
their purpose in the past, and still exist in 
limited areas, would have to give place to 
exotics. In the future our commercial for- 
ests would chiefly consist of the quickest 
growing conifers, notably, Pinus insignis, 
now named Radiata, Cupressus macrocarpa, 
etc. Eucalyptus or gums would be exten- 
sively planted. Gums were mostly of rapid 
growth, highly ornamental, and would suc- 

ceed on almost any soils. 
“Experimental plantings in 
calities throughout the Dominion, 
ly required in order to prove what are the 
best and most profitable trees for the fu- 
ture. Selection of seeds for sowing is of 
paramount importance, and in every in- 
stance where plants are produced from the 
seedlings the seeds should be obtained from 
the best type. The parent tree should be 

the most vigorous and best of its kind.” 


different lo- 
is urgent- 


Just say vou saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
genuine bar ains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash, Oatalpa Speciora, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and eo. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of a!! kinds 


40 ACRES w23.°¢ aS 


gressive, Ameri other 
cverbearers. Get aca 





refund 

tory FREE if you awrite today. 
THE GARDNER 

Geox 16) 


NURSERY CO. 
OSAGE, 1owa 








CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be bad on application to r 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 
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Walnut Possibilities In Central California 


commercial walnut culture in Northern 
California is sunburn, owing to the 
very hot and dry summers. If moisture con- 


p OSSIBLY the leading argument against 


ditions are kept right, sunburn counts for 
little. Dr. Fitzgerald believes that in the 
milder parts of the big central valley sun- 
burn is less of an injury than it is in the 
main walnut districts of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

The point simply is this: It is not the 
heat of itself that causes sunburn and hurts 
the tree, but the amount of heat that the 
tree is used to. Weather that would wilt 
the leaves of a tree growing in mild, uni- 
form climate would be normal and comfort- 
able to a tree having such weather all the 
season. This fact is well known. 

Although it gets hot in interior California, 
the heat comes on gradually and the tree 
gets adjusted to it. The main thing is to 
have the roots well supplied with moisture 
so that the leaves can always be vigorous 
and shade both nuts and bark. It is thus a 
fact that with proper irrigation and culti- 
vation, walnuts in interior California are 
very seldom sunburned and the nuts have 
meat of light enough color to make them 
class, if they are of the right variety, with 
the budded nuts sold by the California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Exchange Hot, dry winds in 
the southern walnut district occasionally do 
more damage to the nuts than the hot sum- 
mers of Central California. 

There is a question how far up the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys the walnut 
can be a commercial success, for as one ap- 
preaches the ends of the valleys the heat 
increases and the danger of sunburn like- 
wise, but certainly with plenty of irrigation 
sunburn is not a problem in the milder parts. 
With this statement Professor Smith of the 
University of California, the recognized wal- 
nut authority, is in full accord. 

Northern Advantages 
What makes the great central valley of 





When You Need 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 
APPLE BUDS 
APPLE GRAFTS 
APPLE SCIONS 
APPLE TREES 


Remember 





JIM PARKER 


The Apple Tree Specialist 


TECUMSEH OKLAHOMA 











THE FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


200 Acres Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Roses 
Send for Price List 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO. 





DEAL 





D. J. WHITNEY, Editor Orchard and Farm 


California such a great walnut possibility 
is the following: There is an immense 
amount of deep, rich soil of just the kind 
that walnuts require. There is all the water 
that is needed. The climate is excellent for 
growth and heavy production and the ab- 
sence of summer fogs eliminates the great 
damage done by the aphis and reduces the 
danger of blight to a moderate degree. Let 
us take these up in detail. 

The walnut is a very vigorous grower and 
feeder and needs a strong soil. It is a:most 
fair to say the heavier the better. Certain- 
ly a person is making a big mistake, or fall- 
ing far short of perfection, when he plants 
walnuts on a sandy soil or a light loam. Dr. 
Fitzgerald has an extensive walnut grove 
planted in alfalfa on genuine, simon pure 
adobe a few miles north of Stockton. It is 
an adobe underlaid by the regular yellow 
clay three feet down or so, but young trees 
and old time seedling and black walnuts 
demonstrate great excellence for walnuts. 
Adobe is rich soil and the yellow clay is 
fine to hold moisture through long, hot sum- 
mers. 

On account of soil the Sacramento valley 
is as a rule more of a natural walnut sectioi 
than the San Joaquin, which generally has 
lighter soil. However, the San Joaquin val- 
ley is perfectly satisfactory where the soil 
is right and summers not too hot 

Aphis and Walnut Blight 

The two big walnut troubles of aphis and 
blight apparently are solved by climatic con- 
ditions. Owing to the absence of fog, aphis 
do not occur on walnut trees in San Joaquin 
county or elsewhere in the big valley and 
the leaves are clean and smooth, which is 
a decided argument in favor of walnut cul- 
ture. 

Just as a damp atmosphere encourages 
aphis, so it does blight. Occasionally trees 
in valley or foothills may have a lot of 
blighted nuts, but even where blight is 
naturally bad a great deal can be done by 
preper selection of varieties. Theoretically, 
blight resistance is greatly favored in the 
interior valley by dry weather, and actually 
it is insignificant. If the red spider ever re- 
quires attention, as it now does on lighter, 
sandy soils, sulphuring is a cheap and effec- 
tive means of control. 

The almost universal custom in interior 
California for commercial walnut culture is 
to plant walnuts in alfalfa. Sometimes 
peaches are interplanted too. 

In Dr. Fitzgerald’s planting checks are 
made 60 feet wide and walnuts planted on 
the levees. The alfalfa pays just like other 
alfalfa without extra work and opens up the 
soil, enriching it abundantly with nitrogen 
and humus for the time when the walnuts 
will need all the ground for themselves. 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s oldest commercial plant- 
ing was made six years ago and the trees 
are now good for about 30 pounds a tree, 
rows 60 feet apart, 30 feet in the row, al- 


Fine Stock of 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias and 
Andromedas 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


ternate trees ultimately to be removed. A 
full crop for the state is about half a ton to 
the acre, even though seedling trees are 
overwhelmingly in the majority. With bud- 
ded trees on satisfactory soil and properly 
cared for a ton to the acre for manure trees 
is well within expectation on average 
groves, while the quality is likewise very 
much better and higher priced. 

A ton to the acre of budded nuts, at 1% 
cents, as last year, means $380 per acre, and 
although such estimates are strongly to be 
discouraged in nearly every instance, this is 
a reasonable and accurate method of calcu 
lation for walnuts when soil, variety and 
care are proper. Some allowance may have 
to be made for price, but the market is ex 
cellent with permanent and reliable expec 
tation for its continuance. 

The average man will say that since wal- 
nuts have not been commercially grown in 
our great central valley the prospects are 
strongly against their ever being worth 
much, which is fairly good reasoning, but 
not conclusive; likewise, it is a lot easier to 
figure how fine things could be than to have 
them so, which is still better reasoning, 
though not conclusive either; but the facts 
remain as stated above, that door yard trees 
have proved excellent in many parts of our 
great central valley, and that careful and 
svstematic investigation has demonstrated 
just what theory indicates: that soil and cli- 
mate not only permits walnuts to be com- 
mercially grown, but favors them immensely 
in definite and fundamental particulars so 
that it is a reasonable and sound expecta- 
tion that walnut growing will prove cne of 
the greatest and soundest horticultural in- 
dustries of interior California 

How far it will go no one will say, as that 
is a matter of trial, and very fortunately a 
great number of our Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valley counties are making syste- 
matic tests of the walnut. Even in Siskiyou 
and Humboldt, to say nothing of the San 
Francisco bay counties, where they have 
been in good prospect for a number of years, 
farmers are awakening to walnut possibili 
ties. 

The native black walnut can be found all 
over the valley in yards and along streets, 
often rivaling the valley oak in growth and 
vigor, so even nature invites us to make 
trial. When commercial walnut culture does 
come strong, it seems probable that it will 
be important in the foothills as well as in 
the valley. The walnut is a native of inter- 
ior sections. It will have to be a wonder to 
surpass present productivity of our South- 
ern California coast counties, but California 
climate is good enough to have walnuts 
thrive in many sections. 


WICK HATHAWAY 
Dept. & MADISON, OHIO 


Oftere the trade for fall, 1914, ELDORADO 
Blower~, Mercereau and other Blackberry and 


Dewberry R. C. Plants. 
St. Regis, Herbert, Eaton, Perfection, Loudon, Miller 
Marlboro and Cuthbert (Reds) Golden Queen (Yellew) 


Raspberry. Also have acreage of 
each in Royal Purple, Shaffer's Col- 
lossal, Haymaker and Columbian 
(Purple), Cumberland, Gregg and 
other Bleck Cap for tip plants. Also 
abeut 30, transplants in variety. 
Strawberry Plants in leading variety. 
Write your wants and 


TRY HATHAWAY FIRST 
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Practical Observations on Nut Improvement 


What kind of nut tree should be planted? 
Of course this depends on locality and the 
intention of the planter. But it would not 
be surprising if time showed the adaptability 
of varieties of our nuts over a much wider 
range than is now known. | should not be 
surprised to see the Persian walnut and the 
pecan growing in Vermont. But for the 
present we had better confine ourselves to 
varieties known to be climatically adapted. 
| have just received specimens of a ver) 
good Persian walnut raised in Newburyport, 
Mass., in the extreme northeastern corner 
of the state, above the scuthern boundary 
of Vermont. The climate is milder there 
moreover as they are so near the ocean. 
There are a great number of Persian wal- 
nuts on the Niagara peninsula, and in the 
lower Michigan peninsula, and hundreds of 
trees around Rochester, N, Y., one man hav- 
ing 225 trees 27 years old, from which he is 
marketing two-horse wagon loads of nuts. 

The first, most natural and most promis- 
ing method of growing nuts in any locality 
is by selection of the best varieties of the 
native nuts and their propagation by asexual 
methods. At the same time, of course, one 
may experiment with the adaptation of alien 
nuts. 

I wrote to Dr. Morris and asked him for 
his advice as to nut growing in Vermont. | 
quote from his reply: 

“The things which will interest the Ver- 
monters most will probably be the question 
of their making good selection of the best 
beech nuts and then budding beech trees in 
orchard form from the largest and best nut 
that can be found in the state. 

“Hazels are going to do well in Vermont, 
but we shall have to await the development 
of hybrid types. I hope that some of mine 
will prove valuable for the North. 

“The shagbark hickory is found up to 
about the middle of the state. 

“For introduced species | would suggest 
their trying the heart nut and the small 
chestnut from the Aomori region in Japan. 
Both of these ought to be profitable and 
will be hardy in all parts of Vermont.” 

Dr. Morris is our authority on northern 
nuts and his opinion is therefore of weight. 

Taking up the different nuts, those who 
know the beech nut best think most highly 
of it. It has been extensively used as a 
source of oil in foreign lands and as a 
source of food for swine as well as man. 
It is a noble tree and undoubtedly deserves 
propagation for its nuts. I myself have 
never found a nut with meat in it, but Dr. 
Morris has a large one which he is propa- 
gating. The beech is said to need lime and 
a moist location. 

The hazel is hardy and a very desirable 
nut from all points of view, but unfortunate- 
ly we have no native types large enough, 
and the large foreign nuts all succumb to a 
blight endemic on our native nuts. As Dr. 
Morris implies, we need a hybrid with the 
size of the European hazel and the disease 
resistance of the native. Perhaps a native 
hazel that meets all requirements will be 
found in Vermont. Such a nut will be com- 
mercially valuable. 

The Shagbark hickory is found in, or is 
probably adapted to, the whole state. When 
good nuts fetch eight to nine dollars a bar- 
rel in New York, and ten to twenty cents 


DR. W. C. DEMING, Georgetown, Conn. 


a pound at retail, nothing further need be 
said about their commercial value. I have 
seen selected nuts that sold readily at forty 
cents a pound. The best pecans gell for 
fifty cents to a dollar a pound. Native seed 
lings of any variety of hickory may be top 
worked to improve varieties. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the most promising things 
for the future, to top work cur native hick- 
cries and other nut trees with improved 
varieties. The opportunity is open to any- 
one to start plantations that will enrich his 
descendants if not himself. Nuts may be 
planted in crchard form, groves or nurser) 
rows, and grafted or budded when large 
enough. If top worked trees follow the 
analogy of the southern hickories; top work- 
ed to pecans, they will begin to bear in from 

















DR. W. C. DEMING, Georgetown, Conn. 
Secretary Northern Nut Growers Assn. 
two to three years. All that remains is to 
select the best varieties and to learn how 

to bud and graft. 

I do not wish to be misleading in these 
statements. Top working nut trees has 
been done very largely in the South but it 
is a difficult thing to do. Probably when we 
learn the methods we shall be able to do it 
nearly as easily as they do there. Another 
point is that these hickories top worked to 
pecans which have started off to bear well. 
have seemed after a time to go wrong,— 
either there is some disparity between stock 
and scion or something else so that they do 
not continue to grow satisfactorily. It may 
be the same with the hickories in the North. 
But it is probable that we can top work our 
hickories to improve varieties of hickories 
with the best result. 

The northern pecan is native in southern 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and Kentucky. 
How far north these pecans may be adap- 
table is not yet known. It is the equal or 
superior of the southern pecan in everything 
except size, and good judges think that it 
has a great future. 

The Persian, more often called “English”, 
walnut grows as far north as Ontario, north- 
ern, N. Y., and the Lower Michigan Peninsu- 
la, but chiefly, if not only, where the climate 
is modified by large bodies of water. It is 
usually said that it will grow wherever the 
peach will. I have no doubt that it will 


eventually be adapted to a wide range and 
that it will become here, as it is in foreign 
lands, of great economic importance. 

There is no reason why Vermonters 
should net try, experimentally, a few Indiana 
pecans and Persian walnuts, giving them 
winter protection for a few years. At Dr. 
Morris’s place in Stamford, Conn, the winter 
temperature reaches 20 degrees practically 
every winter, and sometimes lower; he has 
many Persian walnuts and pecans. In Penn- 
sylvania two years ago the temperature went 
to low degrees with a great deal of damage 
to all kinds cf trees, but not any more to 
iersian walnuts than other trees. Some 
of the Persian walnuts went through with- 
cut any injury at all. 


Native Plants a Specialty 

Henry Lake Sons Co., Black River Falis, 
Wis., have for some time been doing what 
rexas nurserymen propose to do—develop 
native plants. In Texas it is proposed to 
establish a botanical garden and an arbore 
tum, in order to encourage appreciation of 
the plants native to the Southwest. On this 
subject Henry Lake Sons company say: 

Our specialty is growing native shrubs, 
vines and plants, collected from all countries 
and especially in and throughout Wisconsin. 
Fortunately we are located in the west 
central part of Wisconsin, in the beautiful 
Biack Valley, the upper portion of which was 
cnce covered by valuable virgin forest 
growth. The upper Mississippi valley lies 
»V miles to the west of us and the Wiscon- 
tin river valley 50 miles to the east. Along 
these rivers and their tributaries are found 
beautitul plants, vines, shrubs and trees 
inany of which produce seeds in abundance. 

In wresting the “Festive Sawlog” from 
tae iorest and in clearing up a farm behina 
.ae lumberman, the removal of the under- 
growth shrubs and vines, was an arduous 
and expensive task. It is very difficult for 
the people who did this work to class these 
native shrubs and vines as anything but 
werthless brush. 

Following these pioneers came the educat- 
ed botanist and the nature fakir, revealing 
the fact that America leads all the world 
in beautiful native shrubs, vines and plants. 
The demand for well grown nursery stocks 
of native shrubs is increasing faster than 
the supply. 

A tree is one of the most wonderful, beau- 
tiful and useful things in nature. To the 
average American, outside of the consider- 
ation of utility, a tree is largely a combina- 
tion of mystery, ignorance and “fetichism.” 
‘the American nurserymen annually grow 
and offer for sale, millions of trees more 
than the planters demand. We have dis- 
continued the growing of shade and orna- 
mental trees. 


At a recent meeting of the apple show 
directors at Watsonville, Cal., it was decided 
to hold the annual apple show from Octo- 
ber 1 to 11. The show will be held in San 
Francisco this year, and it is said that the 
apple growing sections of the state are ask- 
ing for two and three times the space they 
occupied in the former shows at Watson- 
ville. 


The Kelsey Nursery Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., is building a frost-proof packing house 
180 feet in length, 140 feet in width and 18 
feet in height; also a brick office; all at a 
cost of $25,000. The company is contemplat- 
ing a transfer of its entire business to the 
South End, where the facilities are adequate 
for development and where it will be closer 
to the large tract of land used for nursery 
purposes, lying just south of the street rail- 
way tracks. The tract contains between 125 
and 150 acres. 
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Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, by 
L. H. Bailey, Volume II, C-E. Pages 603-1200. 
Figures 701-1470. Cloth $6. The set of six 
volumes: $36. Monthly payments if desired. 
New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 

The second volume of this standard au- 
thority on horticulture uncovers another 
mine of information for the nurseryman, 
fruit and nut grower and the gardener and 
florist. A single article, for instance, that 
on diseases and insects, occupies 40 pages 
and presents a comprehensive survey otf 
the subject as well as details through ex- 
tensive catalogues of diseases and insects. 
The article is, of course, fully illustrated. 
William A. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, contributes an article on chestnuts in 
which the chestnut blight disease is discuss- 
ed and a map showing the extent to which 
the disease has spread through Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and into the western portions 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
is given. There is a list of the varieties 
that are propagated to some extent. The 
recan and the hickory are described with il- 
lustrations by Alfred Rehder. There are 
important articles by Prof. Bailey in addi- 
tion to many by prominent authorities. Prof. 
U. P. Hedrick writes entertainingly on 
dwarfing and dwarf stocks. Igga Tanimura 
describes the Japanese practice of dwarfing. 
Harvey Monroe Hall defines varieties of the 
Eucalyptus which is much grown in Call- 
fornia and the Southwest. Several authors 
contribute valuable and interesting articles 
on evergreens and everlastings with illus- 
trations. The Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture is unquestionably the most import- 
ant horticultural cyclopedia work publish- 
ed in this country. 

California Fruits and How To Grow Them, 
by Edward J. Wickson, A.M., professor of 
horticulture in the College of Agriculture 
of the University of California, horticulturist 
of the Agricultural Experiment station and 
editor of the Pacific Rural Press. Seventh 
edition; fully revised. Cloth; large 8vo.; 
pages 513; illustrated; $3.00. San Francis- 
co: Pacific Rural Press. 

This valuable contribution to horticultural 
literature will answer instantly most of the 
queries which can be put regarding the sub- 
ject indicated by its title. Prof. Wickson 
is well qualified by study and experience to 
write on California fruits. Since the appear- 
ance of the first edition in 1889 the work 
has reached a distribution of 19,000 copies. 
Its circulation is a testimonial of its suita- 
bility for service in building up fruit in- 
dustries. It is of widespread interest in 
that it shows methods by which such a great 
product as $100,000,000 worth in a year is 
produced. The work is in ten parts, in the 
first of which climate and soils are discuss- 
ed. Cultural methods are described in the 
second part; orchard fruits in the third and 
semi-tropical fruits in the fifth. The grape 





The Farmers Nursery Company 
TROY, OHIO 
OFFER for fall of 1914 


APPLE, both buds and grafts, 
PLUM and PEACH. 


PEONIAS, PHLOX and IRIS named varieties. A 
PERENNIALS, 
TREES and SHRUBBERY of all 


general assortment of HARDY 


ORNAMENTAL 
kinds. 


DO NOT FORGET we have another lot of POTTED 


EVERGREENS to offer. 


GIVE us a chance to quote on your want list 
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PEAR, CHERRY, 
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industry, small fruits and nuts are treated 
of in detail. Fruit preservation, fruit protec- 
tion and utilization of fruit wastes are the 
subjects of concluding chapters. Nursery 
operations in California are described and 
full information on the citrus as on all fruit 
matters in the state is given. An interest- 
ing feature, because the subject has not been 
so generally discussed is the chapter on nut 
growing in California. There is much valu- 
able information on methods and varieties 
that will be referred to repeatedly by all 
who have interest in the subject. Prof. 
Wickson has provided in excellent manner 
what is needed—a compendium of the fruit 
interests of a state in which can be grown 
successfully most of the known fruits of 
the world except the strictly tropical. 

Manual of Fruit Insects, by M. V. Slinger- 
land and C. R. Crosby. Cloth; 8vo., pp. 503; 
illustrated; $2.00. New York: The Macmii- 
lan Co. 

This book is one of the rural manuals 
edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. It is a full and 
practical account of the insects which attack 
fruits, the enemies of the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, bush fruits, grapes, strawberries and 
cranberries. The authors give the life his- 
tory of each insect, describe the injuries 
which it inflicts and make recommendations 
as to the means of control, primarily from 
the standpoint of the commercial grower. 
More than four hundred illustrations add to 
the interest and value of the work; many of 
these are from photographs taken by the 
late Professor Slingerland. The horticul- 
turist or nurseryman is likely to become 
bewildered by the mass of information whicn 
is set forth in article and official bulletins 
on the subject of injurious insects. When 
he desires specific information to fit a case 
suddenly brought to his attention he is at a 
loss to find the source quickly because of 
the many forms in which it may be avail- 
able yet not be readily at hand. For this 
reason a manual of fruit insects is particu- 
larly convenient. This book has been pub- 
lished at a price which places it within 
reach of many who might not procure the 
larger and more expensive works on the sub- 
ject; besides it is brought down to date. It 
is handsomely and durably bound and the 
camera and the microscope have been made 
to develop details of the greatest value to 
the investigator. A copious index makes 
reference clear and convenient. The Man- 
ual of Fruit Insects should be in the library 
of the nurseryman and horticulturist by all 
means. It will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Proceedings of the forty-eighth annual ses- 
sion of the lowa State Horticultural Society 
for 1913 and the transactions of the auxiliary 
societies, edited by the secretary, Wesley 
Greene, have been published by the state 
of Iowa. Within its 500 pages is contained 
a great amount of valuable horticultural in- 
formation applicable over a wide section of 
the country. The book is therefore of direct 


. interest to fruit growers and nurserymen 


outside as well as inside of lowa. The whole 





present patrons. 
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range of horticultural activity is apparently 
covered in this volume, for the variety ol 
subjects treated is remarkable. The com 
bined wisdom of experts based upon inves- 
tigation and experience over a long period 
of active endeavor is here available. The 
book is appropriately illustrated and index 
ed. Full information regarding the society 
2y be obtained from Secretary Wesley 
eene, Davenport, lowa. 


Proceedings of the 28th annual meeting 
of the Oregon State Horticultural Society 
held at Portland, Dec. 10-12, 1913, have been 
issued under the direction of the secretary, 
Frank W. Power, Orenco, Ore. For those 
who would keep track of developments and 
benefit by the experience of others in the 
northwest fruit districts, these and similar 
proceedings are practically indispensable. 


George G. Atwood, chief of the Bureau 
of Horticulture and Nursery Inspection of 
the New York State Department of Agricui 
ture, has prepared a valuable bulletin on 
“Peach Yellows and Little Peach”. It is 
illustrated with many lithographs in color 
which give a clear and graphic idea of the 
effects of these contagious and devastating 
diseases. The bulletin is a valuable addi 
tion to New York state horticultural liter 
ature. 

The Apple World, the official organ of the 
Apple Advertisers of America, has been es 
tablished with U. Grant Borden, secretary 
of the association, as editor. The first issue 
has a well selected list of articles on the 
d'stribution of apples, with pleas for oe 
servance of Apple Day and the support of 
the stamp plan and portraits of Louis Erb 
president, E. P. Cohill and John I. Gibson 
vice-presidents and Mr. Border secretary 
of the association. The object of the publi 
eation is to advance the publicity campaign 
for advertising the apple. 


A Study of Variation in Apples by J. K 
Shaw is the subject of a bulletin issued by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station showing results of a statistical study 
ot Ben Davis and Baldwin apple trees and 
a consideration of influences. 


R. J. Coe, of the Coe, Converse & Edwards 
Nursery at Fort Atkinson, Wis., Secretary 
Cranefield of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society, J. A. Hayes and N. A. Rasmussen, 
large fruit growers, constitute the trial orch 
ard committee of the state horticultural so- 
ciety. They have been inspecting the Wis- 
consin cherry districts. 


In North Dakota over 2,000 farms produce 
apples, over a thousand produce plums and 
400 report cherries. The total value of orch- 
ard fruits produced last year was in the 
neighborhood of $20,000, plus small fruits 
and berries over $50,000, making a total in 
the neighborhood of $70,000 worth of fruit 
rroduced by the state. 


Jo~t any vou saw ft In AWPRICAN FRUITS 
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Prizes For One Acre Minnesota Orchards 


HE MINNESOTA Horticultural So- 
T ciety has started one of the most in- 

teresting and practical contests in hor- 
ticulture that has come to our notice—the 
planting of one-acre prize orchards. Secre- 
tary A. W. Latham, of the society, writes 
to American Fruits that there are upwards 
of thirty contestants and much interest is 
manifested in the subject. 

Following are the regulations which will 
be read with profit by all interested in hor- 
ticulture and particularly by state society 
workers: 

1. Competition is restricted to the State 
of Montana. 

2. A report must be made to the society 
within one month after the planting of the 
orchard, and include the name and address 
of the competitor, location of orchard, size 
of trees and date of planting, and be accom- 
panied by a diagram of the orchard, show- 
ing in detail the number of rows, number 
of trees in each row, distance apart, names 
of varieties planted and exactly where the 
trees of each variety are located. 

3. The orchard must occupy one acre 
and is to be planted in spring of 1914. 

4. The varieties planted are to be select- 
ed by each competitor for himself, but only 
one kind can be set in any one row, except 
that one row may be of mixed varieties. 
The orchard may be top-worked, the whole 
or a part, if desired. 

5. Size and age of trees planted to be 
decided by the planter. 

6. Number of trees in orchard, distance 
apart and shape of orchard may be decided 
by the competitor, except that the number 
of trees be not less than fifty-six (56) nor 
more than one hundred eight (108). The 
rows may be placed diagonally if desired. 

7. The prizes are to be awarded in Sep- 
tember, 1921. : 

8. First prize, $200; second, $150; third, 
$100; and $150 to be divided pro rata (ac- 
cording to the score) among the fifteen 
competitors that score highest. In case the 
number of competitors exceeds fifty, $10 is 
to be added to the pro rata fund for each 
competitor above fifty, the total amount of 
premiums offered not to exceed $1,000. 

9. This offer is void unless there are at 
least twenty (20) entries before April 1, 
1914, in which case those having made en- 
tries will be promptly notified. 

10. At the time of examination competi- 
tor shall furnish transportation for the ex- 
amining committee back and forth between 
the railroad station and the competing orch- 
ard. 


N. C. Peach Seed 


We have on hand a few hundred 
bushels of old seed, ready 
for immediate shipment 


Sample and prices on request 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 








We offer the following specialties for 
Fall 1914: 


NORWAY SPRUCE, 2 feet and up 
ORIENTAL PLANES, 8 ft. and up 


NORWAY MAPLES, 1 1-2 in. cal.; 12 
ft. and up 


State Horticultural Societies 
ALABAMA—J. C, C. Price, Auburn. 
ARKANSAS—E, N. Hopkins, Fort Smith. 
CONNECTICUT—H, C. C. Miles, Milford. 
— C. Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 

ville. 
GEORGIA—T. H. McHatton, Athens. 
IDAHO—Charles Payne, Roswell. 
ILLINOIS—A. M. Augustine, Nermal. 
INDIANA—Walter Vonnegut, Indianapolis 
tOW A—Wesley Greene, Des Moines 
KANSAS—Walter Wellhouse, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY—W. R. Button, Bedford. 
MAINE—W,. H. Conant, Buckfield. 
MARYLAND—E, P. Cohill, Hancock. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Horticultural Society— 
William P. Rich, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS —Fruit Growers’ Association 
—F. Howard Brown, Mariboro. 
MICHIGAN—Robert A. Smythe, Benton Har- 


bor. 
MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minreapolis. 
MISSOURI—Dr. Paul Evans, Mountain Grove. 
MONTANA—M. L. Dean, Missoutn. 
NEBRASKA—J. R. Duncan. Linectn 
NEW JERSEY—Howard G. Tayler. Riverton. 
NEW YORK—State: E. C Gillett. Venn Van. 
Western New York: Jchu Hell, Rechester. 
NORTH CAROLINA —Prof. W. N. Hutt, 
Paleich. 
NORTH DAKOTA—C, A. C’un*erg, Hankinson, 
OHIO—F,. H. Ballou, Newark. 
OREGON—Frank W. Pewer, Creve. 
PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk. Huntingdon. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. E. Hansen, Urook- 
ings. 
TENNESSEER—I, G,. Briggs, Knoxville. 
TEX *S—G.H Blockmon 
UTAH—W. H. Homer, Plensant Grove 
VERMONT—M. FP. Curmwirgs, “urlington. 
VIRGINIA—Walter Whately, Crozet. 
WASHINGTON—M. Herov, Wevantchee. 
WEST VIRGINIA—L. F. Sutter, Morgantown, 
WISCONSIN—F. Cranefield, Matson. 
W VOMING—Prof. Aven Ne'son, Laramie 


11. All competitors must become mem- 
bers of the society—either life or annual, as 
they may prefer—and continue members 
during the life of the contest. 

12. Each competitor shall make annual 
report (in November) to the secretary of 
the society of condition of the orchard on 
blank form to be furnished by the society. 

13. Awards will be made on the condi- 
tion of the orchard at the time the awards 
“re made and will depend on the form and 
health of the individual trees, and charac- 
ter of the fruit in the orchard, as well as 
on the general appearance of the orchard. 

14. The competitor may grow vegetables. 
small fruits, etc., in this orchard or treat it 
in any other way he may judge best, and 
it is taken for granted that he will use his 
utmost endeavor to plant and care for it in 
the wav to produce the best results. 

15. While only fifteen can win prizes, it 
is assured that every person entering hear- 
tily into this contest will be more than 
amnliv repaid for his trouble—even if he 
doesn’t win a nrize—in the possession of 
such an orchard brought to profitable ma- 
turity. 

16. Suggestions as to the care of these 
orchards will be made from time to time to 
the competitors in the columns of the 
monthly issued by the society. 





Florida Nurseries Enlarged 

It is estimated that fifty acres of new nur- 
sery have been added to the acreage at 
Winter Haven, Fla. The largest nurseries 
there are the Glen Saint Mary, Buckeye, and 
Winter Haven. Each of these has a hun- 
dred acres in nursery. They employ about 
150 men the year round and are quite a 
factor in the upbuilding of the town and 
community. 


An agreement has been entered into he- 
tween the Harhor and Land Commission 
and the State Forestrv Denartment for en- 
®rerative work in reclaiming the “nrovince 
lands” on the tin of Cane Cod. The shifting 
sand dunes on the cane have constituted a 
nroblem for state and federal authorities for 
many years. and that vroblem is far from 
colved vet, but the theory that the sand 
ean be harnessed hv beach grass and trees 
ic on trial. The grass will bind it to some 
extent and if the trees can be made to zrow 
in it thev will gradually establish an effec- 
tive shield against the prevailing northwest 
rales that have been whipping the dunes 
into changing drifts and hollows for centur- 
ies. 


Georgia Horticulturists 

Plans for the greater development of the 
apple industry of Georgia were made at 
the joint meeting of the Georgia Apple As- 
sociation and the State Horticultural So- 
ciety at Griffin, Ga., August 5. The object 
of the joint meeting was to greatly in- 
crease the acreage planted in apples and 
the production of groves already bearing, 
the latter result to be accomplished through 
adoption of the most advanced methods of 
horticulture. Charles T. Smith, the well 
known nurseryman of Concord, spoke on 
the subject of “How Our Horticultural Laws 
Can be Improved.” 


Federal Horticultural Board 

Chairman C. L. Marlatt writes as follows 
to the agent of the Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co., at Sumas, Wash: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 27th ultimo, 
addressed to the Department of Plant Path- 
ology, inquiring whether a permit would be 
required for the return to the United States 
of America nursery stock shipped to points 
in Canada and there refused by the Cana- 
dian inspectors or by the consignees, for 
any reason, has just been referred to this 
board for attention. 

The board ruled that the only means of 
returning such stock to the United States 
would be by permit, but that under these 
circumstances we would accept the original 
American certification in lieu of foreign 
certification. Permits may be requested and 
sranted by telegraph if the necessary in- 
formation is furnished. 

A despatch to the New Orleans Item from 
Ctinton, Miss., says: 

Cc. J. Johnston, local merchant and farm- 
er, has received a letter from President 
Wilson’s private secretary, Mr. Tumulty. 
The letter is in response to a box of Mr. 
Johnston’s fine Woodrow Wilson prize-win- 
ning pecans, sent to the president a few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Johnston’s pecan tree has an unusual 
history. It grew from a seed planted about 
20 years ago by Professor J. D. Coleman, 
formerly of the faculty of Mississippi col- 
lege. Six years ago, a full grown tree cov- 
ered with fruit, it was transplanted by Mr. 
Johnston in the month of August. An im- 
mense hole was dug, and 10 negroes with 
block and tackle removed the tree with all 
its roots intact. The tree never wilted nor 


did it lose its crop of that season. 











FOSTER-COOKE CO. | 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


Growers of 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries 
and Currants 


Nurserymen 


One and two years old. Graded 
up to the highest standard. Our 
steck never looked better. Write 
us for catalog. Send us your list 
of wants. Our prices are right, 
our stock A No. 1]. 


Write for special prices 























FOR FALL OF 1914 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Ill. 
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Judgdment In Welch-Montana License Case 


N THE July issue of American Fruits 
announcement was made of the victory by 
E.S. Welch in his contest in the courts, 
by which he secured the right to do a 

nursery business in Montana without a 

license. In the opinion of the Supreme 

Court the Montana license law is a “cur- 

iosity.” 

Following the exclusive announcement in 
the July issue, we present the judgment of 
the court, as forwarded to and by Chairman 
Peter Youngers of the Committee on Legis- 
lation West of the Mississippi River, of the 
American Association of Nurserymen: 

IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE THIR- 
TEENTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MONTANA, IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF YELLOWSTONE. 

E. S. Welch, 

Plaintiff, 
fe | 

M. L. Dean, as State Horticul- } JUDGMENT 
turist and R. E. Bancroft, | 
as Inspector of Fruit Pests, 

Defendants. 

The restraining order issued herein was 
dissolved upon the hearing of the motion to 
dissolve same, from which action an appeal 
was prosecuted by plaintiff to the Supreme 
Court of this state and said order of the 
trial court reversed on said appeal. Under 
the law of the case, as fixed by the decision 
of the supreme court of Montana and under 
the admitted factes, plaintiff is entitled to 
the judgment and decree of this court pray- 
ed for in his complaint. Robert C. Strong, 
Esq., County Attorney and counsel for de- 
fendants herein, has consented that judg- 
ment may be entered herein in accordance 
with the prayer of said complaint. 

WHEREFORE, by reason of the law and 
the premises aforesaid, IT IS ORDERED, 
ADJUDGED AND DECREED, That the de- 
fendant R. E. Bancroft, furnish plaintiff with 
the necessary inspectors’ certificates for the 
stock of fruit trees, plants and nursery 
stock mentioned in plaintiff's complaint 
herein and heretofore inspected by said de- 
fendant; that the said defendants and each 
of them, their servants, agents, attorneys 
and employees are enjoined and restrained 
from interfering with plaintiff's business of 
selling nursery stock in the state of Mon- 
tana; that they inspect all fruit trees, plants 
and nursery stock shipped into the state of 
Montana by plaintiff herein and when found 
free from disease, insects and pests they is- 
sue the usual inspector’s certificate therefor 
upon the payment of the usual inspection 
fees and without requiring plaintiff to pay 
any license fee or file any bond as required 
by sections 1935 and 1936 of the Revised 
Codes of the State of Montana, as amended 
by Chapter 121 of the Laws of 1911, or by 
any other law of the State of Montana, and 
that they, their servants, agents, inspectors 
and employees and all persons acting in aid 
of them are forever enjoined from demand- 





ing or requiring of plaintiff any license fees 
or bond as a nurserymen for selling and de- 
livering fruit trees, plants and nursery stock 
in the state of Montana from nursery stock 
outside of the state of Montana at the time 
the orders therefor are taken, and that the 
defendants, their agents, servants, inspec- 
tors and employees and all persons acting 
in aid of them, are enjoined and restrained 
from in any way or manner interfering with 
or delaying delivery of plaintiff's said fruit 
trees, plants and nursery stock so shipped 
into the state of Montana for the purpose 
of filling orders taken by plaintiff while said 
fruit trees, plants and nursery stock were 
without the state of Montana, so long as 
plaintiff has complied or offers to comply 
with the inspection laws of the state of Mon- 
tana; and that plaintiff do have and recover 
of and from defendants his costs and dis- 
bursements herein incurred, taxed at ...... 
Dollars. 
Done in Open Court, July 20, 1914. 
GEO. W. PIERSON, Judge. 


Big Fruit Ranch Sold 

George L. Lesslie, for seventeen years pro- 
fessor of applied psychology in the schools 
of Los Angeles, has purchased for a cash 
consideration of $102,000 the 600-acre Ja- 
macha ranch, about twelve miles from El 
Cajon. This property was formerly part 
of the widely known Thatcher estate. 

Professor Lesslie will have associated 
with him in the management of the big 
property Rowland R. Lesslie, his son, and 
Charles Lesslie, a brother from Louisiana. 
The Jamacha ranch is mainly in olives and 
lemons at this time. The place is highly 
improved with modern buildings and pump- 
ing facilities for irrigation. 

The Lesslies are now engaged in moving 
to the Jamacha ranch a large nursery form- 
erly conducted at Hollywood. In addition 
to the land already planted in olives and 
lemons, the purchaser will proceed at once 
to install 100 more acres in lemons, 100 
acres additional in olives and 50 acres in 
avocadoes. 

Professor Lesslie announces it as his in- 
tention to make his acquisition purely a 
fruit ranch and one of the show places in 
that line of Southern California. In addi- 
tion, the property, of course, will be operat- 
ed as a business proposition. 





“Is it not true that every nurseryman who 
has been signally successful is also a prom- 
inent fruit grower? Then should not the 
nursery and the orcharding interests go hand 
in hand?”—George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal. 


Southern Association 
Following is the programme that was pre; 
pared for the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Southern Nurserymen’s Association, 
at Signal Mountain Inn, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
August 26-27, under the direction of Presi- 
dent J. R. Mayhew, Vice-President Harvey 
M. Templeton and Secretary A. I. Smith: 
Wednesday, August 26, 1914 
Call to order by President. 


Invocation. 
Address of Welcome—Mayor of Chatta- 


nooga. 

Response—Harvey M. Templeton, Win- 
chester, Tenn. 

President's Annual Address—J. R. May- 
hew, Waxahachie, Texas. 

“Why Are We Here?”—E. W. Chattin, 
Winchester, Tenn. 

“The National Association”—Pres. Henry 
B. Chase, Chase, Ala. 

“In What Way Are Our Associations Rend- 
ering Most Efficient Service?”—Milton 
Moss, Huntsville, Ala. 

“The Nursery Business of the Present 
Compared to the Past’—W. T. Hood, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

“The Relation Between the Scientists and 
the Nurserymen”—Dr. E. Lee Worsham, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

“Status of Uniform Inspection Campaign” 
—Prof. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thursday, August 27 

“Shade Trees for the South”—R. C. Berck 
mans, Augusta, Ga. 

“Are Nurserymen Growing too Many Va- 
rieties?”—Robert Chase, Chase, Ala. 

“Why Such Confusion in Names?”—E. W. 
Chattin, Winchester, Tenn. 

“Pedigreed Trees—What is There in It?” 
—A. I. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“Can a Permanent Retail Mail Order 
Business be Built Through Advertising 
Alone?”—O. Joe Howard, Pomona, N. C. 

“The Safest Method of Selling Nursery 
Stock”—General Discussion. . 

“Diseases of Peach—Especially Stop-Back 
—and Remedies”—W. T. Hood, Richmond, 
Va., John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 


A correspondence course in almond cul- 
ture has been prepared by the Division of 
Agricultural Education of the College of Ag- 
riculture, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal., which will be available free to those 
who enroll for it by writing to the Division. 








Is it fair competition to issue lists next 


The Southern Nursery Co. 
Winchester, Tennessee 


OFFER 


For Fall 1914 and Spring 1918 
A Well Assorted Stock of 


Apple one and two years old 


one year old and June buds of all 
Peach the leading varieties 


Can Make up Assorted Carloads— 
Cherry, Plum, Apricot, Pear, 
Shade Trees, etc. 


Fine Lot of Field-Grewn Roses, Ornamentals, Evergreens, etc. 


In fact we do a LARGE WHOLESALE BUSINESS, guaranteeing our 
stock to be first-class in every way. 














spring of the surplus stock we have car- 
ried over, and offer to their customers in 
small quantities at as low or lower prices 
than we received for large lots? Is it not 
true that the surplus lists are leading to as 
great a development of want lists, and that 
the trade is afraid to buy, unable to form 
any idea of what prices may be, and so send 
out lists of wants for every little lot wanted, 
expecting to, and receiving cut rates on 
every such list. It is true that by this com- 
petition, we are not only putting the whole- 
sale trade where they insist on lower than 
printed prices, but that we who Issue retail 
catalogues and price lists, are rapidly and 
deliberately educating planters to believe 
that our prices are not based on actual value 
or inherent worth, but on what we can get, 
and that we will be glad to quote cut rates, 
if they will take the trouble to send a list of 
wants.—J. H. Dayton. 
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Texas Nurserymen’s Association 


Nurserymen at College Station, Texas, 
on July 27th and 28th proved very in- 
teresting. This Convention is held each year 
in connection with the Texas Farmers’ Con- 
gress, which is composed of about twenty 
Industrial Organizations of the state, which 
have affiliated themselves under the organ- 
ization of The Texas Farmers’ Congress. 
This Congress has come to be a very formid- 
able and effective agricultural force. Hon. 
H. E. Singleton of McKinney, is president, 
Hon. T. W. Larkin of Beaumont is secretary. 
The Nurserymen held their meeting on 
the 27th jointly with the Texas State Horti- 
cultural Society, which is one of the oldest 
and most influentiai industrial organizations 
in the Southwest. Of this Association, Hon. 
J. H. Arbenz of Sarita is president; Prof. 
C. H. Blackmon of College Station, secre- 
tary. 

The opening address of the president of 
the Nurserymen’s Association gave a review 
of the nursery conditions prevailing in the 
Southwest, which on the whole was optimis- 
tic, reciting the facts that while orcharding 
conditions are somewhat quiet, yet they are 
sane and solid, and that there is a greatly 
increased demand for ornamental plantings, 
which offsets the decrease in orchard plant- 
ings. It was alleged that the nurseryman 
sets the pace in horticulture, it being his 
province to originate, discover, propagate 
and offer to the planters of trees and flow- 
ers those things most successful for the var- 
ious sections. Besides the need of improv- 
ed fruits for the orchardist, it was shown 
that one of the greatest tasks the nursery- 
man of the Southwest has now is to im- 
prove and increase his offerings to planters 
of ornamental stocks suited to Southwestern 
conditions. 

The benefits of, and efforts to promote the 
new uniform inspection law were urged up- 
on all Southwestern Nurserymen. 

The banquet on the evening of the 28th 
proved the crowning event. This banquet 


ROSEMONT NURSERIES 


A. F. BERNARD, Prop. 
Painesville, 0. 


T HE Mid-summer meeting of ‘the Texas 





Box 468 
Our Specialty is Roses 
Strong, Heavy Grade of Plants 


PERSONAL CARE AND ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO EVERY PLANT. 
UNUSUALSTOCK IS THE RESULT. 
WHEN WEDIG YOUR ORDER WE 
SEND ROOTS AS WELL AS TOPS. 


WE PACK IN DAMP MOSS, NOT 
DRY EXCELSIOR. THEY REACH 
YOU IN BEST FORM. 
A leng list of the best sorts; H. P.’s, H. T.'s, 
Mosses, Climbers, Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc, 
Place your order NOW 





JOHN S. KERR, Sherman, Tex. 





was called by the Texas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of considering the 
whole subject of the conservation of Native 
Texas Flora, and of such other flora from re- 
lated sections elsewhere as shall be of ad- 
vantage to tree planters, as well as consider 
the means to collect, domesticate, hybridize, 
propagate and make available such flora in 
the hope of greatly improving our Soutlhi- 
western gardens and parks, and in pursuance 
of this work to inaugurate plans for the cre- 
ation of a state botanical garden and arbore- 
tum. 

Committees of three each had been ap- 
pointed by the Texas Nurserymen’s Associa- 


tion, the Texas Horticultural Society, the 
Texas Florists’ Association, the Texas A. 
& M. College, the Texas University, the 


Texas Experiment Stations, the Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress. These committees and 
many other interested parties were present 
on this occasion, lively interest being mani- 
fested by all. 

It is urged that there are thousands of 
valuable native flora in Texas, only a small 
part of which are being used, and which, 
if collected and disseminated would make 
our gardens here in the dry Southwest the 
peer of Eastern, or even of European gar- 
dens, such flora being far more satisfactory 
than many Eastern and European plants 
which have been used heretofore. 

It is shown that a widespread interest al- 
ready exists. One man, G. A. Schattenberg 
giving a list of sixty varieties or more of 
native flora which he has in cultivation, 
many others having a smaller number. A 
number of tentative offers of assistance in 
starting the work were made by our state 
institutions, and by others. 

A resolution was passed by the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress, asking the State Legis- 
lature to establish a Texas Botanical Gar- 
dent and Arboretum, and to appropriate ten 
thousand dollars annually for the work, to 
be administered by a board composed of 
The State Commissioners of Agriculture, 
the Chairman of the Extension Department 
of Texas University, the Dean of Agricul- 
ture of A. & M. College, the Director of the 
State Experiment Stations, and one nur- 
seryman chosen by the Texas Nurserymen’s 
Association, who at this time is F. T. Ram- 
sey, Austin, Texas. 

A committee of five was appointed to de- 
vise ways and means for the advancement 
of this cause. F. T. Ramsey, Austin, Texas, 
is chairman, a 

Nursery Certificates Revoked 

E. W. Berger, state nursery inspector 
for Florida announced on August 11 that 
all nursery certificates south of Little River 
were revoked on that date pending the at- 
tempt to eradicate citrus canker. Proper 
notice will be given when certificates are 
reissued. 


NORTHERN GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses and Herbaceous Perennials, Etc. 


Prices Reasonable. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, 


Send for Wholesale Trade List 


North Abington, Mass. 


New Jersey Growers Prosperous 

Fruit growers from every county in New 
Jersey, meeting at Cranbury, Middlesex 
county, August 5, for the eighth annual sum- 
mer convention of the State Horticultural 
Society, brought news of ripening crops of 
peaches and apples that will break all rec- 
ords for the Garden State’s fruit production. 

Incidentally, the farmers, elated as they 
are over the home prospects, viewed on the 
Orchardside farm of John H. Barclay, “ap- 
ple king” of New Jersey, some of the ad- 
vanced methods in pomology that have en- 
abled Barclay to grow some of the biggest 
and finest apples produced in America. 

South Jersey owners, it was stated, will 
double last year’s shipment of peaches into 
Philadelphia markets. The fruit will be 
cheap and plentiful, and the size of the crops 
will return splendid profits for the growers. 
Many orchards in south Jersey will produce 
1,000 baskets of peaches to the acre. 

“The peach crop will meet in every way 
the expectations of growers,” said Howard 
G. Taylor, of Riverton, secretary of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, whose duties keep him 
in close touch with the orchard and mar- 
ket conditions. “New Jersey farmers are 
learning every year how to produce more 
and better peaches. I have never seen fruit 
of finer promise than that which now bur- 
dens the trees. The early varieties will 
produce the biggest crop ever picked in the 
state, and the late varieties, while not quite 
so heavily set, will give consumers plenty of 
fine fruit until late in the fall. 

“The apple crop varies, but in most sec- 
tions will be very large. North Jersey, 
where winter varieties are largely grown, 
has a wonderful crop. Thinning out of the 
fruit has been necessary to preserve the 
trees, South Jersey apples are mostly of 
the summer and early fall varieties, and of 
these there will be a splendid harvest.” 

Prosperity of the fruit growers of the 
state was apparent from the fact that the 
majority of those in attendance came in 
their own automobiles, and most of these 
cars were of the high-priced type. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Early Harvest B. B. Fair supply of extra 
good plants. 


Plum, Peach, Apricot. Extra tine and in 
large supply. Special on car lots. 


Soft Maple, Sycamore, White Ash and Carolina 
Poplar in all sizes up to 3 in. Special 
on car lots. 


Large stock of Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Ornamentals of all kinds 


General lists solicited 


AMERICAN AGENT WANTED 


A large Horticultural Establishment in 
France desires a capable agent who can sell 
its products. Address A. C., care “American 
Fruits”, Rochester, N. Y. 
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International Apple Shippers’ Meeting 


The twentieth annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association was 
held in Boston last month. There was a 
large attendance and much enthusiasm was 
manifested over a large apple crop. R. H. 
Pennington, Evansville, Ind., was re-elected 
president; also R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. 
Y., secretary. In his annual address the 
president said: 

Out of the advertising committee has 
grown another association known as the 
Apple Advertisers of America. This was or- 
ganized by Mr. Border with the approval of 
the Executive Committee and your president 
and is destined to become the greatest fac- 
tor ever known in advertising and populariz- 
ing the apple. Your president urges that 
each individual member of our organiza- 
tion join the Apple Advertisers of America, 
and give this movement your moral and 
financial support. 

At our last convention our attention was 
directed to the celebration of this day as in- 
augurated by Captain James Handly, secre- 
tary of the Mississippi Valley Growers’ As- 
sociation. By your action you endorsed the 
date, the third Tuesday in October, and last 
year through the efforts of our Publicity 
Committee, directed by its chairman, E. H. 
Jennings, and so ably assisted by our secre- 
tary, the apple received absolutely gratis 
advertising that could not have been bought 
for $150,000. 








36th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


FALL OF 1914 


We offer a Complete Line of Nursery 
Stock Consisting of 


Cherry, Peach, 
Gooseberry, 
Maple Norway, 


Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Currant, 
Small Fruits, 








Maple Schwedlerii, Maple Silver, 
Poplar Carolina, Poplar Volga, 
Elm American, Sycamore Oriental, 


Sycamore American, Mountain Ash, 


Box Alder, Althea, Hydrangea, 
Barberries, Syringas, Weigelias, 
Clematis, Honey Suckle, Wistaria, 
Ampelopsis, Roses, Evergreens, 


California Privet, Buxus, Weeping Trees, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 
Black Locust Seedlings, Fruit Tree Stocks, 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed 





Our stock is well grown and graded and 
prices are such that it will pay you 
to investigate. Come and 


see us or write. 


J K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 

















SURPLUS OF 


Apple and Peach 


s@Large Assortment—Good Stock 
BARNES NURSERIES 


(College Hill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We have also worked harmoniously with 
various state horticultural societies, com- 
mercial organizations and other bodies who 
have called upon us for assistance along 
lines in which we were interested. 

At the banquet at the Copley-Plaza, clos- 
ing the convention, W. B. Geroe, Toledo, O., 
long recognized as the most entertaining 
speaker among the apple men was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His first sentence set the 
crowd a going. He declared: “You can al- 
ways tell a Boston man—but you can’t tell 
him very much.” Mr. Geroe’s subject was 
“Boston Facts and Fancies.” He continued: 
“Some things that Boston knows are not so 
—for instance, you get the best Boston bak- 
ed beans at the railroad station in Saginaw, 
Mich.; that the hub of these United States 
is not Boston, but Indianapolis—(A suburb 
of Bob Pennington—I should have said 
Evansville). I do not suppose there is a 
people on earth, who had so many ancestors 
as Boston folks, and they go back into 
Noah’s time; but apple men’s ancestors go 
back to Adam, the man for whose down-fall 
the apple was created and Adam fell for it. 
It’s dangerous to trace your forebears too 
far. You will find a real human link back 
somewhere and it’s sure to be a weak link, 
it’s human. The very early Boston was 
known for the intelligence and truth of its 
inhabitants. Pure English was spoken there 
—and is yet to some extent—especially 
among the apple man. Usually following a 
warm winter the language they use is so 
pure and simple, anyone can understand it.” 


Might Do for a Toast 

The peroration of a speech delivered by 
New York State’s silver-tongued governor, 
Glynn, at a hopgrowers’ picnic recently af- 
tords a convenient eulogy for the farmer 
which our readers are at liberty to use 
with proper credit when next the toastmast- 
master says: “We have with us today.” 

To me there is no fairer sight than the 
vision of verdant meadow and rolling hill- 
side standing in cultivated and ordered 
beauty under the husbandman’s plow. There 
is no more satisfying spectacle than serried 
rows of white blossoms lifting happy faces 
to the spring sunshine, or bending fields of 
golden grain swaying to the fragrant har- 
vest winds. 

The forest may be fair, the mountain crag 
compelling, the ocean mysterious and ma- 
jestic. But the forest speaks in the ac- 
cents of the savage; the apple blossoms in 
the tongue of one we love. The crag is mute 
and voiceless with the silence of isolation; 
the plowed field murmurs of life and youth 
and hope. The winds that sweep over the 
ocean sing of fury and destruction; the 
breezes that wander over the stately wheat 
and tasseled corn croon a song of peace, of 
plenty, and of humanity. 

As it is with his broad acres, so may it 
be with the farmer’s home. May the mort- 
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gage that darkens his doorway disappear, 
taking with it the furrows from the house- 
wife’s toilworn face. May his daughters 
escape the privations that their mother bore 
with tender courage, and live the graceful, 
buoyant life of happy girlhood. May his 
scns whistle at their work and grow to man- 
hood respecting their father’s vocation and 
recognizing its widening promise and in- 
creased importance. May Twentieth Cen- 
tury farming and Twentieth Century faci- 
lities make the farmhouse as cheerful in 
December as it is in May, and as beautiful 
in November as it in June. May the Amer- 
ican farmer rise at last to the full dignity 
of his calling to claim his rightful share of 
the inexhaustible wealth which his labors 
draw from the broad and fertile acres of 
free America. 
Holland has several associations for pro- 
moting bulb culture. Consul Murphy, of 
Amsterdam, states that the General Bulb 


Culture Association has 3,000 members, di- 
vided into 37 branchese; the Dutch Bulb 
Growers’ Association, 1,400 members, in 
51 branches; and the Federation of Bulb 
Merchants, 200 members. 





If it relates to the Nursery Trade it is in 
“American Fruits.” 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 
“Old Dominion Nurseries” 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Growers of a Complete Line of 


General Nursery Stock 


Peach Seed: Tenn. and N. C. Naturals. 
We have a few hundred bushels 1913 
seed we are offering at market prices. 
We expect to have our usual stock of 
1914 seed to offer as heretofore. 


Write for quotations 





NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti* 
culture in England and the continent of Europ-. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms, 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75cents, covering cost of postage a A 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 
Established 1883 


A. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 


Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us atvonce. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 


Canada. 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
66 Pine St., N. Y. 


North Carolina Natural Peach Pits 


We are now booking orders for 1914 Pits for delivery after September 
lst. We have a limited quantity of 1913 Pits for prompt shipment, subject 


to being sold on receipt of order. 


Write or wire for prices, terms and samples 


J. K. Morrison Grocery and Produce:Company 


Successors to Morrison Produce and Provisien Co. . 


Statesville, 





> 


~’ North Carolina 
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West Virginia Orcharding on 


Keyser, W. Va., is the center of a great 
commercial orchard district. 

The Upper Potomac Fruit Exchange of 
Keyser includes in its membership the 
largest and finest of the orchards embrac- 
ing representation for 300,000 trees, owned 
by the following: Twin Mountain Orchard 
Company, 88,500 trees; South Branch Orch- 
ard Co., 31,000; Knobley Mountain Orchard 
Co., 37,000; Cameron Orchard Co., 10,000; 
Buckhorn Peach Company, 13,000; Mineral 
County Orchard Co., 25,000; Abrams Ridge 
Orchard Co., 2,000; Alkire Orchard Co., 32,- 
000; Chea Mountain Orchards, 12,000; Twig 
Orchard Co., 8,000; Lick Mountain Orchard, 
2,000; O. A. Hood, 5,000; B. V. Hood, 800; 
Russelldale Orchards, 1,300; J. Sloan Ar- 
nold, 2,000; D. A. Arnold, 1,200; John T. 
McDowell, 1,200; W. B. Bosley & Bro., 2,400; 
S. E. Arnold, 2,5000; Featherman Bros., 
800; H. C. Arnold, 500; B. H. Lewis, 500; 
W. E. Green, 500; George R. Keller & Sons, 
4,000; F. M. Willison, 500 trees; Kuhn & 
Co., 6,000. 

The exchange has agents in many parts 
of the country, including all West Virginia 
cities and towns, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


Headquarters for Amoor River Privet; 
Amoor River Nerth and California. Reason- 
able prices and prompt shipment. Aliso shade 
trees, evergreens, — and Thunberg’s 
Barberry in quantit _* Let us —— you be- 
fore buying. PEACH PITS, OP of 1912. 


VALD DESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 











| Apple Trees 


2 years, Buds 


Apple Trees 


| 2 years, Grafts 
Cherry==Pea-h--Pium 


Kieffer Pear 
1 and 2 years 


Gooseberries 

| Currants 
Grapes, Rhubarb 

Flowering Shrubs 


Shade Trees 


Apple and Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 























Catalpa Speciosa, Elm, Maple, 
Honey Locust, Black Loeust, 
Osage 
J. H. SKINNER & CO. 
NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 
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included, Cincinnati, Maryland, New York 
and other points. Its operations have al- 
ready reached out for foreign trade, and a 
constant series of shipments will this year 
be made to London and other foreign ports. 

Keyser is counting on 500 carloads of 
peaches alone this year, breaking all rec- 
ords. The district may run to 3,000 cars. A 
car will carry 600 baskets. 

One of the big advantages enjoyed by 
the Mineral orchardists is a narrow gauge 
railroad which capital from Fairmont and 
elsewhere has constructed from Keyser, 
where it connects with the B. & O. by trans- 
fer, to Twin Moutnain, Grant county, a 
distance of 27 miles. This road through- 
out its whole distance is bordered and sur- 
rounded for thousands of acres on either 
side by the fruit land. Starting at an ele- 
vation of 800 feet at Keyser, this line, by 
winding around through the orchards on the 
mountains, arrives at its destination, the 
great Twin Mountain Orchard, 2,250 feet 
above sea level. 

This narrow gauge operates passenger 
service, and when the trees are in bloom 
and when hauling the carloads of ripe fruit 
the perfume of the blossoms and the aroma 
of the Carmen and Elberta and Crawford 
permeates the whole route from end to 
end. The Twin Mountain Orchard with its 
88,500 trees, is the largest in the state of 
West Virginia. In this orchard there are 
18,000 bearing peach trees, and of the total 
number 21,000 are apple trees. 

The men interested in this big orchard 
also own the South Branch Orchard Com- 
pany at Springfield, with 31,500 trees, and 
this orchard is the largest producer this 
year. Experts who have visited these great 
orchards including the fruit kings of Ore- 
gon, declare that the three-year-old peach 
trees in these orchards are for their age 
the largest in the country. 


A despatch from Fitzgerald, Ga., says: 
Ben Hill county will be represented at the 
San Francisco exposition by the largest 
glass bottle ever made. It will contain one 
ton of paper shell pecans donated by the 
successful pecan growers of Fitzgerald and 
Ben Hill. The pecans will be shipped to 
the exposition about the first of the year. 
The arrangements are in charge of Isidor 
Gelders, secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce. Blown in the immense bottle in 
red. white and blue letters will be: “Paper 
shell pecans from the Colony City, Fitzger- 
ald. Ben Hill county, Ga.” The bottle will 
be ten feet high and three feet in diameter. 
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Large Scale 


California Walnut Crop 

The California walnut crop will total 10,- 
529 tons this year, according to the most 
recent estimate of the California Walnut 
Growers Association. The fine growing 
conditions had all season have brought the 
nuts up to very large sizes, so that the 
weight per nut will probably be 25 per cent 
over last year’s average. In 1913 the ship- 
ment of the California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation averaged 28 per cent No. 2s. The 
estimate this season is but 6 per cent No. 
2s. Of the 10,529 tons estimated, it is ex- 
pected that 7,385 tons will be shipped by 
the association and 3,144 tons by other ship- 
pers. Crops of the past few years were as 


follows: 1903, 12,678,248 Ibs.; 1906, 15,096,- 
887 Ibs.; 1909, 18,695,686 Ibs.; 1911, 25,070,- 
340 Ibs.; 1913, 22,378,354 lbs., including 1,- 


250,000 lbs. off grade. 








A. H. Dunlap, president of the Whittier 
Walnut Growers’ Association, places esti- 
mates of this season’s crop at 90 carloads, 
or 25 cents more than last season’s output. 
Harvest will start about two weeks earlier 
this season than last, work beginning prob- 
ably some time in September instead of 
October, as is the rule. 


A CASH PROPOSITION 
Readers of “American Fruits” who are in 
a position to procure subscriptions for this 
jorunal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 125 Ellwanger & Barry building, Roch- 





-LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 

AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 
NEW YORK 
~ stook ‘CLEMATIS PANICULATA, yi 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Fall 1914 


T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 








LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 





ANGERS, FRANCE 
L. LEVAVASSEUR and L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


Wholesale Growers and Exporters of | 

Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 

] Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 

Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks 





ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cult 


Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will b 
refunded at the first Order of the value of least $10), our General Ilustrated descriptive and analytica 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 eaplanetor? 5. ignettes giving the full descriptive Numencia 
vate, w 


be sent freeto any person applying for same 


























